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A striking characteristic of contemporary philosophy is the 
attention given to theory of value. The subject has been given 
a new and more empirical turn by the work of Meinong and his 
followers. It is the purpose of the present essay to suggest a way 
of applying the results of such an empirical analysis and classifi- 
cation of values to the study of religion. 


I 


First, a word as to the sense in which I shall speak of ‘‘ values.” 
Religion expresses, I take it, the most profound solicitude of which 
we are capable, tinged with that confidence or optimistic bias which 
must attend all life. Religion signifies the most good that we can 
expect or hope for from this world of ours. To lose one’s religion 
is, then, to hear bad news—to reduce expectation and abandon 
hopes. It is not merely a matter of changing one’s opinion, but of 
reconciling one’s self to altered fortunes. A religious philosophy is 
a report upon the cosmic state of affairs with reference to man’s 
investments—a stock-taking, an appraisal by which a man may 
know his inheritance and his prospects. Different philosophies 
will render different reports, and they may differ, not only as 
respects their correctness, but as respects the degree in which they 
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exceed or disappoint our expectations. What philosophy makes the 
most favorable report? It is evident that if any such comparative 
judgments are to be made, they must be made in terms of some 
constant standard of value. It is inevitable, then, that we should 
ask how man’s fortunes are to be measured. What is the unit of 
value of which all good things are compounded, and in terms of 
which we may compute or estimate profit and loss? 

It appears to me fairly clear that nothing is of value except in 
so far as it is wanted or liked, or comprises some wanting or liking; 
and that wanting and liking are of value only in so far as they reach 
or possess their objects. There is value, then, when there is 
having of what one likes or getting of what one wants. For the sake 
of abbreviation, it is convenient to use the term “‘interest’”’ to mean 
any activity or disposition of liking or wanting, or of their oppo- 
sites disliking and fearing, and the term “fulfilment” to mean 
the peculiar relation which an interest bears to its object. Having 
what one likes or dislikes, or the realization of one’s desire or fear, 
would be instances of interests fulfilled. The fulfilment of inter- 
ests of one class, such as liking or wanting, would then constitute 
goodness; while fulfilment of the opposite interests, such as dislike 
or repugnance, would constitute evil. 

It will be useful to make several further distinctions. The ful- 
filment of an interest, including interest, object, and the peculiar 
relation between them, may be called an intrinsic value, in the 
sense that such value does not involve reference to anything beyond 
itself; whereas any means or condition of such fulfilment would 
be an extrinsic value. Of extrinsic values there are two important 
classes, immediate and instrumental. Immediate values are objects 
that fulfil interest directly, that is, objects in which interests ter- 
minate, things liked or wanted for themselves. Instrumental values 
are causes of immediate values, things owing their value to their 
efficacy in producing objects of interest. 

One further distinction and we shall have completed our 
terminology. Among the extrinsic values, both immediate and 
instrumental, there is an important difference between the values 
of ideality and those of reality. One cannot employ terms of such 
equivocal import without carefully guarding them. By ideal in 
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this context I mean an imaginative representation of the object 
of interest. It is not necessary here to enter into the epistemologi- 
cal niceties of the question. I have elsewhere’ recorded the opinon 
that the synthetic act of consciousness brings into existence com- 
plexes which otherwise would not exist at all. I have been im- 
pressed with the originality and caprice of the creative imagination, 
and I am inclined to regard it as genuinely creative. It is fur- 
ther characteristic of the imagination that it often prefigures the 
fulfilment of interests. I fancy, dream, suppose, and tend to 
believe what I like or loathe, desire or dread. Such an object, 
invoked by an interest and held in existence only by the act of 
imagination, I propose to term an ideal. By real value-objects, 
on the other hand, I mean objects which fulfil interest and 
exist independently of the interested subject’s consciousness of 
them. This consciousness may have been instrumental in bringing 
about their existence, but now that they exist that consciousness 
may be withdrawn and they will nevertheless remain as parts of the 
world’ of organized fact. To avoid a possible misunderstanding, 
let me say that consciousness may be a part of such a real object. 
Thus, I may long to see God, and fancy that Ido. My seeing God, 
then, exists only by virtue of my imagining that complex. When 
I do see God, however, though my consciousness is a part of the fact, 
that complex fact itself is independent of any ulterior conscious- 
ness. But it matters not into what epistemological terms one 
translates it, as long as one provides for such a distinction as that 
between imagining that one is in Rome and being in Rome. 

The ideal object possesses values similar to those of the real 
object which it prefigures. He who longs to be in Rome enjoys 
imagining himself in Rome, and he who hates snakes shrinks from 
their image as from their actual presence. The values of ideality 
are real as values, since interest is fulfilled independently of con- 
sciousness of the fact; but bearing in mind that the term “ideal” 
signifies the status of the object, rather than of the value itself, 
we may for the sake of brevity call them ideal values, and we may 
call the values of reality real values. Ideal values, as well as real 
values, may be either immediate or instrumental. For the objects 

* The New Realism, pp. 139-40. 
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of the imagination not only may interest me for themselves, but 
may serve as means to their own realization, or to the fulfilment of 
other interests. With these distinctions in mind, let us consider 
the values that may be in question in religion. 


II 


In order to spend as little time as possible in preliminary defi- 
nitions, I propose to state shortly what I conceive religion to be. 
I shall present the matter somewhat loosely in order to remain 
within the limits of familiar and generally accepted ideas. The 
constant feature of religion seems to me to be not any unique part 
of human nature but a specific aspect of the environment. There 
always has been and there always will be a difference between that 
part of the environment which man controls, and that part which 
controls him. Man proposes, but only to a limited extent does he 
dispose. And that which man does not control is always more 
potent as respects success and failure than that which he does con- 
trol. This fact may be brought home to him in connection with 
any of his interests. The love of life, of friends, of wealth, of truth, 
of power—any of these may bring man to the sobering sense of 
dependence or failure. There is a cosmic drift of things, a some- 
thing going on, a current of time and tide, in which a man emerges 
for a moment, in which he is swept along even while he exerts him- 
self most desperately, and into which he seems again to disappear. 
That which, having been before him, is all about him and will con- 
tinue after him—past, circumstance, and future, viewed as source, 
fortune, and destiny—this is the reality to which in religion man 
addresses himself. The necessity of religion lies in two incon- 
testable and universal facts: first, the presence of this environing 
potency; second, the importance of taking account of it. The 
peculiar subjectivity of religion, the religious consciousness, with 
its vague “‘spiritual longings,” its faith and its ideas, is not the 
original fact, but the result of the experience of this practical 
situation. 

With this view of religion in mind, let us make use of the dis- 
tinctions introduced above. There may be said to be two sorts of 
religious objects, the real and the ideal; and the values of each 
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may be termed religious values. The real objects of religion are 
the ultimate cosmic forces themselves; and the ideal objects are all 
of the works of the cosmic imagination. Let us consider each of 
these in turn with a view to applying further distinctions. 

1. The real religious values.—The ultimate environment of life 
may conceivably be one or many. In other words, human fortune 
and destiny may be a resultant of diverse forces operating inde- 
pendently, or it may be determined by a single force governed by a 
single law. Man may belong to one cosmic system, or he may 
belong to intersecting systems and be subject to several irreducible 
laws. Any ultimate ground or explanation, whether monistic or 
pluralistic, possesses the cosmic character which is peculiar to 
religion. Since the term “God” might seem a question-begging 
epithet, let us speak of such an ultimate ground as a cosmic reality." 

In discussing the type of value which such an object might 
possess, we are met at the outset by the difficulty of deciding 
whether we may properly limit our account to extrinsic value. 
A cosmic reality might certainly possess intrinsic value. This 
would mean, as we have seen, that it would consist of or contain the 
fulfilment of some interest. An Epicurean god, original, inde- 
pendent, and indifferent to man, is entirely conceivable. And such 
a being would undoubtedly possess value. But would it possess 
religious value? One thing is clear. Historically, at least, the 
Epicurean gods possessed religious value either in respect of their 
indifference to man as shattering his illusions or in respect of the 
satisfaction which they afforded his aesthetic or intellectual inter- 
ests. In other words, their intrinsic value, or value in relation to 
their own interests, did not give them their religious status. The 
God of Christianity who pities his children, and without whom not 
a sparrow shall fall to the ground, may be said to realize his inter- 
ests in the well-being of his creatures, and so to constitute an 
intrinsic value which is inclusive of man. But here again it seems 
to me evident that the religious aspect of the value lies in the rela- 
tion to man. The religious value is the value to man of a haven 

tI take it that the term “God” signifies an agency with whom man may enter 
into social relations. It is not clear whether this “personality” of God is always 


assigned to him “really,” or whether it may be regarded as added by the religious 
imagination. 
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of refuge after the wanderings of sin, and not the joy in heaven 
over his repentance. 

This view of the matter is consistent with our general notion 
of religion. For religion springs from man and not from God. 
The cosmic reality is its object, but not less truly is man its sub- 
ject. The motive of religion is a human and not a cosmic need. 
The cosmic reality is a religious object in respect of its bearing on 
man, and its distinctively religious values must be determined in 
that reference. Whether the cosmic reality be regarded as external 
to man or as comprising and intending his good, in either case its 
religious value is to be defined in relation to man’s interests so far 
as these are fulfilled by it. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
extrinsic values of religious objects, with the understanding that 
such values will consist in a tendency of such objects directly or 
indirectly to fulfil human interests. Extrinsic values may, as we 
have seen, be either immediate or instrumental. Let us consider 
each of these possibilities in turn. 

(1) Immediate value attaches to an object that is capable of 
fulfilling interest of itself. Is there any human interest that 
terminates in cosmic reality? This is most certainly the case with 
the intellectual or cognitive interest. Curiosity or wonder, the 
desire to look above or below, or on the inside or the other side of 
the proximate aspect of things; the desire to explore one’s world 
and touch if possible its uttermost boundaries; the desire to explain, 
or to see what unity and order there are in things—this is a funda- 
mental spring of action. And the cosmic reality, whatever be its 
specific nature, is its supreme object. Contemplation or philos- 
ophy is then the first, as it is perhaps the most sure, of real reli- 
gious values. That the cosmic reality as such is an object of 
aesthetic interest is probable, but less certain. By the aesthetic 
interest I mean the bias of the conscious faculties themselves— 
their impulse to prefer certain objects for their exercise. It would 
appear that there is a specific ‘‘fascination” in the speculative or 
reasoning process as this leads from appearance to reality; or in the 
consciousness of the gravity and import of “‘first and last things’’; 
or in the sense of the complexity, majesty, and prodigious power of 
nature. But it is evident that the degree of its aesthetic value is 
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dependent upon the specific nature of the cosmos, as is not the case 
with its cognitive value. A revelation of the ultimate, while it 
would inevitably satisfy the will to know, might afford an aestheti- 
cally intolerable spectacle of discord and futility. 

This dependence of cosmic value upon the specific nature of 
reality is even clearer in relation to the social interest. If the 
cosmic reality be in fact a socius, an “other mind,” as Professor 
Hocking conceives it, then as “intimate, infallible associate’ it 
satisfies man’s craving for companionship as no other object can." 
But if, on the other hand, the reality be a dead waste surrounding 
a minute oasis of life, then it defeats the same craving and is the 
occasion of a profound sense of loneliness and desolation. 

As truth, or beauty, or unfailing companion, the cosmic reality 
may, then, possess immediate value, or serve as itself the object 
of human interest. 

(2) The instrumental values of the cosmic reality appear more 
prominently in the history of religion, and their importance is more 
easily apprehended. It is implied in the very notion of cosmic 
reality that in the last analysis it should determine the existence 
of all those objects and agencies by which man succeeds and fails 
in his manifold undertakings. To it man owes his food, his shelter, 
his money, his power, his friends, his life, and from it he suffers 
the loss of these good things. A cosmic reality will possess positive 
instrumental value in so far as it gives, and negative value in so far 
as it withholds or takes away, these objects or conditions of suc- 
cess. The general notion is obvious enough. But there is a differ- 
ence among instrumental values that has a profoundly important 
application here. Instrumental values may be beneficent or 
benevolent; injurious merely or malicious. In other words, the 
cosmic reality may be conceived as accidental or as intentional in 
its bearing upon human interests. It may lend itself to human 
uses, or devote itself thereto from love and ministering care 
or from a ruling purpose to bring about and maximize human 
happiness. 


* Hocking, Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 224; Part IV, passim. 
2 An interest im interest, such as a benevolent cosmic reality would be conceived 
to have, would correspond to my notion of a moral interest. 
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It is scarcely necessary to remark that religion almost inva- 
riably attributes to cosmic reality a motive that is judged friendly 
or hostile by its works. Indeed, not uncommonly God is con- 
ceived as no more than a benevolent interest in general, its appar- 
ently injurious or mixed effects being supposed to be instruments 
or phases of a total good that is taken on trust. The superior value 
of benevolence to accidental beneficence lies, of course, in the 
greater guaranty of its permanence and consistency. 

2. The ideal religious values—The ideal religious values will 
be those attaching to the objects which are created by the religious 
or cosmic imagination. The cosmic ideals possess, like the cosmic 
reality, a character of ultimateness and supremacy, but differ in 
the important respect that thinking makes them so. I mean, of 
course, human or finite thinking. I am still anxious to avoid 
raising fundamental differences of opinion. Everyone would, I 
suppose, admit the distinction between the soul’s being really 
immortal and my supposing it to be immortal. The suppositional 
immortality is of my own making, and is an example of what I 
shall call an ideal religious object. Generally speaking, these ideal 
objects arise in response to a demand for their corresponding 
realities. In other words, such cosmic objects as would possess 
value if they were real tend to be created by the imagination; but 
when so created they possess a value in relation to the same interest 
which generated them. In other words, as we have already noted 
above, interests employ the imagination to provide them with an 
ideal fulfilment; and, where the interest is in a cosmic object, the 
result is an ideal religious value. In discussing values of this class, 
I shall again make use of the distinction between immediate and 
instrumental values; for theory of value is, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes would say, “‘like splitting a log; when you have done you 
have two more to split.” 

(1) Immediate ideal value attaches to those works of the 
imagination that satisfy in and of themselves. For every real 
immediate value there will be an ideal immediate value which 
answers to the same interest. Thus a cosmic first principle sat- 
isfies the cognitive interest. That being the case, one will like to 
conceive of a first principle. If a cosmic “‘other mind” would pro- 
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foundly satisfy man’s social instincts, then the supposition of such 
a companion will satisfy them, at least so long as the supposition 
lasts. But we cannot proceed further, alas! without splitting our 
splinters again. The cognitive and social values just cited attach 
only to ideal objects of a certain sort, to what may be called beliefs. 
They attach only to apparent reality, or to what is taken to be real. 
The aesthetic interest, on the other hand, will find fulfilment in the 
work of pure fancy or in an obsolete belief. The difference is by 
no means unimportant to the understanding of religious phe- 
nomena. A myth would seem to arise originally in response to the 
cognitive interest, and so long as it is believed it satisfies that 
interest by a sense of contact with original things. After the myth 
is recognized as fiction, it may, however, retain its beauty or pic- 
turesqueness, or perhaps for the first time acquire it, and so be trans- 
posed from the cognitive to the aesthetic interest. But the imme- 
diate values of fancy are by no means confined to the aesthetic 
interest proper. Any interest whatsoever may express itself, not 
only in beliefs, but in idle dreams, from which, though they are 
known to be idle, it may none the less derive a certain satisfaction. 

But belief-value, again, is evidently of two sorts, according as 
it is or is not conditional on truth. There is an immediate value 
in belief that attaches to judgments or supposals whether they be 
true or not, and that attaches equally to illusion, hallucination, and 
make-believe. Such a value is “subjective” in the sense that it 
is independent of the reality of its object, provided only the unreal- 
ity of its object be not known. Thus, if I believe in a Divine 
Companion, and can vividly represent him, I may enjoy him 
whether the facts would justify me or not. Where, on the other 
hand, the imagination follows the outlines of an independent 
reality, one may speak of true values. 

Two general points remain to be remarked. First, it must not 
be supposed that immediate ideal values are necessarily good. As 
one’s fears may breed ghosts, so cosmic horror vacui may generate 
an image of desolation, or agoraphobia, or a haunting sense of cosmic 
scrutiny, or malice. Second, true values imply real values: that 
is, a true belief implies whatever extrinsic values its object would 
possess if real. Thus true belief in a Heavenly Father not only 
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possesses whatever values it has as belief but implies whatever 
values would attach to a real Heavenly Father. 

(2) The threefold division of ideal values that has been applied 
to immediate values—the division into the values of subjective 
belief, true belief, and conscious fiction—will serve us also in the 
classification of instrumental values. As a whole, these will be the 
values possessed by products of the imagination in so far as these 
cause or condition the immediate objects of interest. By the instru- 
mental value of subjective belief is meant the liability of belief to 
bring about the existence of other value objects, real or ideal, whether 
it be true or not. Value of this sort may be described as mental 
hygiene. There are certain beliefs, such as the belief in the triumph 
of good, or the belief in the supremacy of spirit, that have a gen- 
erally wholesome effect upon the human mind. They aid achieve- 
ment through removing anxiety or through furnishing incentive, 
or, where the belief is a belief in the achievement itself, through 
affording confidence. These values depend on the content of the 
belief and are independent of its truth. Thus a man may be moved 
by faith to heroic and partially successful exertions in behalf of 
what is in fact a lost cause. On the other hand, there are certain 
instrumental values that attach to true belief whatever its content. 
Such would be the cognitive value of true ideas, of ideas which 
anticipate reality and lead to verification in immediate experience. 
A true cosmic hypothesis would possess such value superlatively. 
All religious symbols, in so far as they are true, possess it in a 
measure. And there is the more familiar value of practical guid- 
ance. A true idea is an idea to live by. The whole value of applied 
science is of this type. In religion a similar value attaches to a true 
opinion of the foundation of things, of the deeper operative causes, 
or of the future of the soul. Such truths may enable a man to 
control his fate or prepare to meet it. 

Finally, fancies or fictions may have an instrumental value. 
Like subjective belief, they may operate as specific remedies for the 
soul’s disorders and provide the needed sedative or stimulant. 
But they render a more far-reaching service in furnishing clues to 
action. I mean to refer to the office of the imagination in repre- 
senting to the will its own ends or aims. Ideals in this sense are 
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not beliefs, but preliminary plans of action which serve to mark 
out its course and give it steadiness and continuity. The multi- 
plication of such imaginary possibilities, furthermore, contributes 
to speculative and practical resourcefulness, giving belief and 
action a wide range of choice. 

As in the case of immediate values, we must not fail to remark 
that instrumental values may be evil as well as good. Subjective 
beliefs and fancies may be depressing as well as tonic, morbid as 
well as wholesome. False belief is misleading and dangerous. 
Furthermore, in the case of instrumental ideal values we meet 
with the peculiar and far-reaching fact that good may itself be the 
cause of evil. Thus subjective values may, on account of their 
immediate or instrumental good, stand in the way of true values. 
The hopefulness of a false belief in the cosmic centrality of man may 
prevent his acquiring the true belief in his insignificance. Or the 
delights of a fanciful heaven may divert a man from his endeavor 
to enter into the real heaven. Or the satisfaction afforded by a 
belief in a beneficent Providence may prevent a man’s availing him- 
self of the real forces of nature by which he may assist himself, as 
when from trust in God a man forgets to keep his powder dry. 


III 


This conflict of religious values is the central theme of every 
serious philosophy of religion, and makes it necessary to define 
some principle by which a rational choice or reconciliation may be 
made. But by way of furnishing further preliminary distinctions 
that may be useful in a philosophy of the matter, I wish to survey 
religious values from a slightly different angle. I wish to consider 
the relation of religious values to other values, to what may be 
called, by contrast, the “secular” values. This is equivalent to 
asking what a man may expect to get from his religion that he 
would not have without it. If this question is conceived in the 
broadest possible way, it brings into view three notions concerning 
religion that seem to me to be well worth setting down. Religion 
may be conceived as auxiliary, that is, as facilitating the secular 
life; or as disciplinary, that is, as correcting and reducing it; or as 
compensatory, that is, as substituting new goods for old evils. 
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(1) The values of religion are auxiliary in so far as they supply 
objects or instrumentalities for interests that have arisen inde- 
pendently. Religion doubtless presents itself first in this guise. 
The first lessons of experience teach one how to get what one wants. 
‘The most naive attitude toward any new object is to look for aid 
from it. Things present themselves first to the child as what he 
wants and confidently seeks to enjoy, or as what he dislikes and 
can refuse or avoid; persons are friends to be used, or enemies to be 
escaped or retaliated upon. The first deities are patrons, tutelary 
spirits, ancestral, tribal, or national allies that signify man’s hope 
of having his way in this world. He is not permitted to enjoy this 
hope long. Except for the spoiled children of men, it is soon shat- 
tered by experience of failure and the consequent recognition of 
limitation and dependence. But this first attitude, naive as it is, 
most perfectly and purely expresses the motive of life. To live is 
to seek, with the expectation of success. The most ardent and 
generous hope dreams of unlimited and universal success. This 
is the first hope, which is not yet sobered by disillusionment 
and which haunts later life as a departed and lamented vision. 
The most extravagant and immoderate ideal is that every imagi- 
nable person should have everything that he could possibly want. 
Therefore experience leaves one a sadder as well as a wiser man. 
Therefore one looks for consolation or compensation. For one 
now hopes to save something, or to succeed in part, or to secure an 
equivalent, or at least relief from one’s worst fears. In any case 
the promise of religion is compared with the first hope and measured 
in the same scale. 

(2) The values of religion are “‘disciplinary” in so far as they 
fulfil a remnant of interests only at the cost of abandoning the rest. 
The second lesson of experience teaches one, not how to get what 
one wants, but what not to want, or how todo without. The child 
must soon learn that in order to possess at all he must give up. 
In religion this appears in the recognition that the god will serve 
his worshipers only conditionally. He will not answer every 
prayer, but only prayers for prescribed goods. As man learns in 
a secular way to be thankful for small favors, or to want but little 
here below, so he regards his god less as an indulgent grandmother 
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and more as a stern parent to whom he addresses himself with 
mingled fear and hope, and whom he loves not so much for the 
greatness of his bounty as for the smallness of the worshiper’s 
desert. This disciplinary principle in religion may be carried to 
any extreme. “We are not meant to succeed,” says Stevenson. 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,” says the Psalmist; 
‘a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
That these things should be said without bitterness is a triumph of 
religion. They do not signify the bounty of the universe, however; 
but rather the capacity of man to reduce his demands to whatever 
modicum the universe will yield. They specifically imply a decline 
of hope from its first natural buoyancy, and a recognition of the 
hardness of the lot of one born into such a world. 

The Christian’s pious resignation is, however, far exceeded by 
the total renunciation of the Buddhist. Suffering is here judged to 
be as universal as desire itself; the fruition of desire is an illusory 
and dangerous phantom inviting man to prolong his misery. There 
is nothing better than relief from suffering through “the cessation 
of desire.” Here religion is unmistakably a best possible, or a 
minimum evil, rather than a best imaginable; a saving of the most 
precious possession when it is impossible to save all, or a bare 
escape in the presence of general misfortune. In short, the dis- 
ciplinary value of religion implies a diminution of total value; a 
religion which promises only such value must, even though it bring 
acquiescence and peace, be admitted to offer less than a religion 
that promises man the positive fulfilment of his original stock of 
interests. 

(3) The values of religion are “‘compensatory”’ in so far as they 
may be substituted for secular failure or loss. ‘Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Such is religion’s offer of consolation. It offers assured 
hope with which to replace the vain hopes of this world; or success 
in another field for failure in the field of secular endeavor. Here 
it is important to recognize that the need of consolation implies 
actual evil and loss; and that greatness of the need is proportional 
to the greatness of the extremity. The consolation of religion may 
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even be like the opiate which is administered only when the pain is 
insufferable or recovery impossible; or like the pathetic comfort of 
parents who, having lost their first-born, take refuge in one another. 
Misery loves company and may be mitigated thereby. But then 
the good company is measured by the evil of the misery which it 
offsets. And the net good may be less than zero. 

Where religion promises new values that shall be additional, or 
that shall surpass the evil which they cure, they are still at any 
rate measured by the standard of present interests. This idea 
underlies Héffding’s notion of the ‘‘conservation of value.” Reli- 
gion in this sense promises better things to replace what is lost. It 
unfolds new possibilities, or enriches life by the creation of new 
interests. Although first invoked as a necessity, accepted as a 
hard lesson, or resorted to as a second best, religion may turn out 
to be a greater opportunity. But even in this case the original 
impulses constitute the nucleus to which the new must be added, 
if it be indeed an increment, or a measure which must be exceeded 
if the new end be in truth a “greater” good. 


IV 


The value of this threefold distinction lies in the light which it 
may throw upon the comparative degrees of value in religions. It 
emphasizes a fact of prime importance, the fact, namely, that no 
religion save the most childish proposes to fulfil the hope of first 
intent. All religions that reflect any prolonged experience of life 
recognize the inevitableness of partial failure and the need of a 
reconstruction of life that shall reduce hope and adapt it to more or 
less hard and exacting conditions. Hope springs from existing 
interests, from love of life or of friends, from concrete preferences 
and ambitions. Religious hope, in so far as it is naive and follows 
its first promptings, looks to cosmic realities for a guaranty of long 
life or of immortal life, or of the prolongation of social relations, or 
of success, or of happiness. The fullest and freest hope, the dream 
of unlimited good, imputes to the cosmic reality the realization and 
preservation of all values, together with the possibility of adding 
more. And this dream remains a best possible by which more 
sober and modest hopes are judged. The disciplinary factor in 
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religion reflects the fact on which all morality is founded—the fact, 
namely, that life will bear no fruit unless it is pruned. The shoots 
of instinct and desire are cut back in order that a few, or at least 
one, may flower. This course is not dictated by hope pure and 
unbounded, but by hope qualified by a recognition of hard circum- 
stance. The motive is the same outward pressure of impulse, but 
effort is concentrated in directions in which circumstance permits 
advance. The course implies a recognition of tragedy, though that 
tragedy may be forgotten through a schooling of the mind, or 
through gratitude that the loss is not greater. And the need and 
acceptance of consolation reflects a still further reduction of first 
hope. Consolation or compensation comes after a recognition of 
loss or of the impossibility of attaining a prior aim. And the 
measure of consolation must be its equivalence to, or its balance 
over, that first love. 

In short, life here presents itself in successive phases: first, the 
effort to get whatever one wants; second, the effort to get some 
of what one wants by sacrificing the rest; third, the acceptance 
of something else in place of what one first wanted. Religion may 
promise one what one wants; or, teaching how to reduce one’s 
wants, promise the remnant; or offer one new values in exchange 
for what one wants. In the last case it may be claimed that the 
new or peculiarly religious values that replace secular values 
so far exceed them as to make their loss negligible. It may 
even be claimed that the loss of the secular values is better than 
their gain or preservation, on the ground that such a loss stimulates 
or occasions new interests which would not have been possible other- 
wise, and which are more profitable than those from whose defeat 
they spring. But if such a claim is to be proved, it is evident that 
the new values must be shown to be commensurable with the old; 
which is to acknowledge that the old are in truth values, and their 
loss a genuine loss. In other words, unless there is real loss there 
is no gain; if that which is subtracted is not value, then neither 
is that which is added. So that this most sanguine religion is still 
built upon the acceptance of tragedy; it hopes for a good that is 
less than one can imagine, even though it be more than one had once 
feared was the most to be expected. 
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These are distinctions which I think might prove useful in an 
attempt to estimate the promise expressly offered by any religion 
or implied in any philosophy.’ I have not attempted more than 
a rough draught of them. But I do not see how the philosophy of 
religion can become more exact without moving in this direction. 
The subject is more complex perhaps than any which philosophy 
is called upon to discuss. And I should regard it as worth while 
had I merely emphasized this complexity, and called attention to 
the necessity of a more elaborate and refined analysis than is cus- 
tomary. But I feel confident also that such analysis should in 
part at least follow the outlines here indicated. It is necessary to 
distinguish values attaching to the beings which are the objects of 
religious experience, from the values attaching to these experiences 
themselves—to the creatures of imagination and belief. In this 
second or “‘ideal” class of values it is especially important to dis- 
tinguish those which are and those which are not conditioned by 
truth; to note the possibility of conflict between these subclasses 
and to judge their comparative weight. And it is necessary to 
define the categories or standards by which increase, diminution, 
substitution, equivalence, and reconstruction of values are to be 
defined and estimated. But perhaps in the present essay I shall 
have done no more than illustrate my conviction that, in view of 
the widespread underestimation of its complexity, religion is a sub- 
ject that cannot be made clearer until it has first been made more 
obscure. 


t In another essay I have attempted to apply these distinctions to ““Contemporary 
Philosophies of Religion” —cf. Harvard Theological Review, July, 1914. 
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Yahweh was always thought of in Israel as supplying all the 
needs of his people. Not that there were never any other gods 
recognized within the social group. Quite the contrary; for until 
a relatively late period deities of many names functioned in Israel. 
They were looked upon as protectors of various family, individual, 
and special interests within the Israelitish circle. But they were 
all subordinate gods, operating each in his own sphere within the 
nation and in no real sense rivals to Yahweh whose function it was 
to preside over the national fortunes and destiny as a whole. In 
this sphere he brooked no opposition. To be sure, Yahweh kept 
encroaching upon the domains of these specialized gods and in 
course of time displaced and expelled them all. In the early days 
of national life, the felt needs of Israel as a whole were relatively 
few and simple and, such as they were, they were met by the grace 
of Yahweh. 

Among the functions of Yahweh called into play by Israel’s 
needs, the leading place in the earlier times was held by war. The 
nation was struggling for ‘‘a place in the sun.” Again and again 
the decision between life and death for the nation had to be fought 
out upon the field of battle. A god who could not be counted upon 
in such times of crises would have been no god at all. Hence 
Yahweh is constantly represented as a war-god. He it is who 
marches at the head of Israel’s armies (Deut. 33:27); his right 
arm brings victory to Israel’s banners (Exod. 15:6); Israel’s 
wars are “the wars of Yahweh” himself (Num. 21:14; I Sam. 
18:17; 25:28); Israel’s obligation is to “‘come to the help of 
Yahweh, to the help of Yahweh against the mighty” (Judg. 5:23); 
Israel’s enemies are Yahweh’s enemies (Judg. 5:31; I Sam. 30:26); 
Yahweh is Israel’s sword and shield (Deut. 33:29); yea, he is “a 
man of war” (Exod. 15:3). 

17 
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As the leader of a nation at war, Yahweh was credited with 
the military practices of the day. He shrank not from drastic 
and cruel measures. Indeed, he lent his name and influence to 
the perpetration of such deeds of barbarity. Samuel hews Agag 
in pieces at the very altar of Yahweh and in compliance with 
Yahweh’s will (I Sam. 15:32f.). Yahweh orders the total 
extermination of clans and towns, including man, woman, and 
child (I Sam. 15:3; Josh. 6:17f.). Nothing less than the full 
performance of the fell command could assuage the fierceness of 
Yahweh’s wrath (Josh. 7:26). The promise made to Yahweh 
in return for his aid in battle had to be kept, no matter if the heart 
of a father was broken and the beauteous life of a young daughter 
brought to an untimely end (Judg. 11: 29-40). 

At this stage of the god-idea, it is quite natural to find that the 
scope of the god’s domain is determined by the power of his people’s 
armies. He goes wherever they go and stays where they stay. 
Wars between nations are wars between gods. All wars are holy 
wars. All gods are equally real, and all alike entitled to what they 
can obtain one from another by force. So Jephthah frankly places 
Yahweh and Chemosh upon the same plane in this particular (Judg. 
11:23, 24). David, in being driven from Israel’s territory into 
Philistia, thinks of himself as being driven out to serve foreign gods 
and as likely to be slain ‘‘away from the presence of Yahweh” 
(I Sam. 26:19 f.). In this connection, it is significant that the idea 
of one universal God, Lord of all the earth, did not arise in Israel 
until the Hebrews had been made familiar with world-wide con- 
ceptions by contact with the great world-empire of Assyria. 
“Tt was far easier to imagine a sovereign Providence when Assyria 
reduced history to a unity by overthrowing all the rulers and all their 
gods, than when history was broken up into the independent for- 
tunes of many states, each with its own religion divinely valid in its 
own territory. By shattering the tribes Assyria shattered the 
tribal theory of religion, which we have seen to be the characteristic 
Semitic theory—a god for every tribe, a tribe for every god. The 
field was cleared of the many: there was room for the One.’ 
No single influence brings in a great conception such as mono- 

*G. Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, I, 54. 
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theism; but among the influences co-operating to that end in 
Israel, the militant Assyrian world-power holds a prominent place. 

In a religion dominated by the war-spirit, as was that of early 
Israel, the leaders of the religious life must function militantly. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the first manifestations of the pro- 
phetic spirit in Israel are found in connection with war-propaganda. 
In Judg., chap. 5, we see Deborah, the prophetess, rallying the 
clans to battle at Megiddo against the Canaanites. Samuel’s 
chief service to Israel was in finding in the person of Saul a suitable 
leader against the Philistines. The “‘sons of the prophets” seem 
to have been much involved in arousing the war-spirit in the name 
of and for the sake of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:5; I Kings 22:6 ff.; 
II Kings 6:9 ff.). Elijah and Elisha, indeed, were considered worth 
as much to Israel for offense and defense as her troops (II Kings 
2:12; 13:14). Religion and patriotism supplemented and rein- 
forced each other. Success in battle was the best possible proof of 
Yahweh’s satisfaction with his people as well as of his superiority 
to other gods who dared to challenge him to battle. The prophet 
co-operated with the soldier in a holy enthusiasm, both alike 
working for the glory of Yahweh. It would not be safe to say 
that the prophet was originally called forth in Israel by the necessi- 
ties of war, for we know too little about the circumstances attend- 
ing the rise of prophecy. But the earlier prophets certainly found 
their chief mission in stimulating the nation’s faith in Yahweh and in 
nerving its arm for the great struggle for existence upon which it had 
entered. The only way to maintain independence was to fight 
for it, and prophecy did its full share in equipping the men for the 
fray. 

With the progress of civilization in Israel, war gradually, and 
indeed somewhat rapidly, lost its place of pre-eminence in the 
nation’s life and thought. Religion ceased to concern itself so 
largely with military concerns. Other interests crowded upon the 
national consciousness, bringing with them other problems. The 
content of religion became richer and more varied. Ethical and 
social ideals were rapidly developing and demanding full recogni- 
tion in the religious life of the times. Yahweh could no longer 
be thought of as primarily a war-god. The interests of Israel 
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were expanding in many directions. Agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce were displacing war in the hearts and minds of the people. 
Other virtues than courage and skill in battle were called for by the 
complex and growing civilization of the age. Indeed, Israel by its 
weakness was hopelessly handicapped in any ambitions she might 
have entertained for supremacy in the political and military world. 
This very weakness itself was, perhaps, one of Israel’s most valuable 
assets. It forced her to look beneath the surface of life and to 
base her religious faith upon fundamental verities. Whereas 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia each in turn, in the glory of its 
might, went blithely down the centuries conquering and still to 
conquer, Israel’s lot was suffering and still more suffering. They 
were sated with victory and prosperity and were well content. 
She was wearied with buffetings, disappointments, and empty 
longings. They had little incentive to deeper thought and keener 
self-inspection. In the main, affairs went well with them. Why 
should they trouble themselves? Was it not better to let well 
enough alone? When the end of those nations came, it came 
quickly. Little time was afforded them for reflection. They 
died as they had lived, without any consciousness of the wide 
areas of religious experience upon which they had never set foot. 

How different the fate of Israel! The repeated disasters that 
befell her at the hands of these conquering nations called for 
explanation. Was the trouble with Yahweh or with herself? 
Her unswerving loyalty to Yahweh forbade her making him 
responsible for her misfortunes; she must, perforce, bear the 
blame herself. The way in which the Hebrew prophets, from 
the time of Amos on, interpreted the defeats and calamities of 
Israel is familiar to all students of the Old Testament. They 
found the root of all the difficulty in the sins of their people. They 
made the armies of the foe to be Yahweh’s instrument for the 
infliction of punishment upon his disobedient and stiff-necked 
people. They urged them to repent of their evil ways and promised 
them pardon only upon that condition. When yet new invaders 
appeared time after time, the prophets probed deeper and deeper 
into the national life, seeking to find the cause for Yahweh’s wrath. 
Outer misfortune relentlessly drove them on from one position to 
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another, ever seeking a place whence they might survey the moral 
universe undisturbed. 

It would not be true to say that the prophets always, or in every 
case, received their inspiration to prophecy from the course of 
events as it was foreshadowed by the movements of the armies of 
the contending world-powers. Amos, at least, seems to have 
been certain that doom awaited his people for some time before he 
was able to point to any specific foreign nation as the agent of 
Yahweh’s punitive wrath, if indeed he ever arrived at certainty 
upon this latter question. A similar certainty seems to have 
burdened the heart of Hosea, though he vacillated in his judgment 
between Assyria and Egypt as the executors of Yahweh’s will 
upon Israel. Both of these prophets were convinced that the 
sins of Israel were so repugnant to Yahweh that he could not leave 
them unpunished. The imperative necessity of punishment was 
apparently clear to them before the form and agent of its execu- 
tion were yet known. But in other cases, the prophets seem to 
have been very largely influenced in their judgment of the situation 
by the fact that formidable enemies were on the horizon. The 
content of their preaching was to a considerable degree determined 
by the political situation in their day. The way in which Isaiah 
adjusted his message to the successive situations produced by the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion, the siege and capture of Samaria, 
Sargon’s campaign against Ashdod, and Sennacherib’s siege of 
Jerusalem, each in turn is familiar to all students. The doctrine 
of the inviolability of Zion, established in Judah by the escape of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib’s power, was set at naught, even at 
the time, by Micah, and not improbably by Isaiah himself,‘ and 
later on under other circumstances was denounced by Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah, it is quite probable, were both called 
forth into prophetic activity by the terrors of the threatening 
Scythian invasion.? Their day of Yahweh was distinctly a day of 
battle fraught with disaster to Judah. Ezekiel’s entire preaching 

tIt is very doubtful whether Isaiah ever preached such a doctrine, and, if he did 


not, it probably did not arise until after the crisis was past and men had had time 
to meditate upon its significance. 


2See J. M. Powis Smith, Zephaniah (International Critical Commentary, 1911), 
pp. 169 ff. 
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in the period between the two main deportations was directed 
toward preparing the people for the impending fall of Jerusalem 
and showing to them the true significance of that event. Habak- 
kuk, driven to the wall by the successive onslaughts upon his 
nation and the almost unbroken story of defeat and disaster, 
found his impregnable stronghold in a more profound faith and 
flung forth the splendid challenge to hostile circumstance, “the 
just shall live by his faithfulness.” 

The great influence of the political history of Western Asia 
upon Hebrew religious development has long been recognized. 
The place of war in that history was of first importance. The 
influence of history, therefore, was largely the influence of wars 
and rumors of war. How great it was could best be shown by 
the story of its effects upon the development of certain great ideas. 
The conception of God is a case in point. As pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, the early Hebrew conception of Yahweh 
was largely controlled by the fact that he functioned for Israel 
as a war-god. As long as victory for the most part attended 
Israel’s armies in their frequent fights with Canaanites and other 
troublesome neighbors that conception of Yahweh served its 
purpose well. But when mightier foes came into the field and the 
tide of victory ebbed, giving way to a steady stream of disasters 
and defeats, the war-god view no longer sufficed. It is no mere 
accident that it was just on the verge of this radical change of 
fortune that Amos appeared with a broader conception of God. 
Yahweh’s power and interest were not confined to Israel, but he 
rebuked the neighboring nations also for their crimes against 
humanity (chaps. 1 and 2). The movements of other peoples 
besides Israel were under Yahweh’s guidance (Amos 9:7). Yah- 
weh has clearly transcended the limits of a national war-god and 
is well on his way to become the only God. Progress in this direc- 
tion had been aided by two facts in particular. In the first place, 
the long and doubtful struggle with Syria had given pause to all 
thoughtful minds. Many times defeat and permanent subjection 
had stared Israel in the face. The explanation that Yahweh 
was angered by the sins of his people and was using Syria as a 
punitive agent in itself implied a certain control over Syria’s 
movements on the part of Yahweh. It is probable too that some 
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realized that the theory of punishment for sin was being over- 
worked; and, in seeking a new explanation, they may well have 
wondered whether Yahweh’s interests and preferences were after 
all as exclusively Israelitish as they had been taught to believe. 

Another factor working toward the same end was at hand in the 
wars between Judah and Israel in the days of Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam (I Kings 15:6), again under Asa and Baasha (I Kings 15:16), 
again under Amaziah and Jehoash (II Kings 14:8-14), and finally 
under Ahaz and Pekah (II Kings 16:5). The disruption of the king- 
dom had introduced a new religious phenomenon. With the setting 
up of an independent government in the north, there came into 
being the fact that two independent and rival kingdoms were 
now acknowledging the exclusive leadership of the same god. Not 
only so, but these nations were engaged in conflict one with the 
other. It was the case of a house divided against itself and of 
Yahweh fighting against Yahweh. Such a situation compelled 
thought upon the idea of God. The unthinking masses on either 
side might dismiss the matter easily by deciding that those of the 
opposite side had deliberately turned their backs upon Yahweh 
and in defiance of his will had maliciously attacked his people. 
But the fact remained that both sides alike called upon Yahweh 
for aid and that victory was granted sometimes to the one army and 
sometimes to the other. It would force itself upon some minds, at 
least, that Yahweh was after all the God of both foes alike. The 
eighth-century prophets certainly accepted that truth, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it was a new doctrine with them. 
But if Yahweh might be the God of two independent nations, 
what was there per se to hinder his exercising his sway over still 
others? The stepping over the national boundary in such a way 
as to share his favors between two peoples at once did away in 
principle with the whole concept of a national deity. It left 
the door wide open for the entry of the conception of a universal 
God. Furthermore, with two rival candidates in the field for 

t It is strange that no attention to the effect of the disruption upon the God-idea 
is given in any of the treatises upon the religion of Israel. In the last book upon the 
subject, viz., J. P. Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914), 


there is a chapter entitled “Effects of the National Schism.” But even that does not 
raise this question at all in any of its aspects. 
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Yahweh’s favor impetus would be given to the efforts of both 
to obtain the advantage by securing that favor. This would 
naturally mean, at least in periods where the rivalry was keenest, 
a greater loyalty on both sides to Yahweh’s will and a greater 
sensitiveness as to those things likely to occasion his displeasure. 
This would bring reinforcement to every progressive movement 
in ethics and religion which could be shown to be in line with 
Yahweh’s will, and thus indirectly war would stimulate piety. 

Monotheism, however, did not present itself in Israel immedi- 
ately after the way was open for its entry. This great conception 
of God did not find acceptance to any general extent until the time 
of the exile. In the presence of this great and appalling disaster, 
the last defenses of the nationalistic idea of Yahweh were aban- 
doned. The fact that Yahwism survived the exile and came 
through it purified and elevated was due to the preparation for 
this event that had been forced upon Israel through her repeated 
wars and accompanying defeats. Had Israel been forced to con- 
front the loss of her political power and prestige with no better theo- 
logical equipment than her old thought of Yahweh as God of Israel 
and Israel alone, her religion would have been snuffed out of 
existence like those of all the other little peoples who fell before 
Assyria’s might. But, as it was, at the very moment when Yahweh 
lost control of his local habitation, he attained world-dominion. 
The constant blows of fortune had challenged Israel to the exer- 
cise of her highest powers, and now in the hour of supreme crisis her 
courage and her insight did not fail her. Israel may almost be 
said to have had monotheism beaten into her by the hammer of 
war. 

The dogma of the inviolability of Jerusalem, whether held by 
Isaiah or attributed to him by later revisers of his words, was in 
reality only the last remnant of the old idea of Yahweh as geo- 
graphically limited. Though it had become evident that Yahweh 
would not save his land as a whole from profanation by the invader, 
the faithful in Israel tenaciously held on to the belief that Jerusalem, 
the holy city of Yahweh himself, would not be yielded by him to the 
conquerors. Yet one man, at least, contemporary with Sen- 
nacherib’s invasion, ventured to look forward to the fall of Jerusa- 
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lem and to warn its citizens of the coming disaster (Mic. 3:12). 
Micah even declared the approaching destruction of the temple 
itself. This was the most stunning blow that could be dealt to the 
old conception of Yahweh. It was the first time in Israel’s history 
that any prophet had contemplated such a possibility. Samaria 
and the Northern Kingdom had fallen, without any serious wrench 
to the faith of Yahweh’s people in Judah. Was not the Southern 
Kingdom left to uphold his glory? But now, Micah, and perhaps 
Isaiah too, dared to think of the fall of his last stronghold. It is 
not likely, however, that Micah or Isaiah really expected the com- 
plete overthrow and destruction of Judah as a nation. Micah, 
at least, in all probability placed his hope for the future of Yahweh 
and his kingdom in the people of the countryside, who to the 
prophet’s mind were less corrupt and nearer to the heart of Yahweh 
than the wicked citizens of the capital. There is no evidence that 
Micah went so far as to dissociate Yahweh from the soil of Canaan, 
making him independent of all local habitations. That final 
step in the emancipation of Yahweh was taken by Jeremiah and 
the prophets of the exile at the time when the title-deeds of Canaan 
passed from Yahweh to Nabu, Babylon’s god. Then, of necessity, 
Yahwism became monotheistic. Anything less than that meant 
extinction. 

Sennacherib’s invasion made itself felt religiously in yet another 
way. His armies overran Judah and carried fire and sword into all 
of its strong cities and villages. Only Jerusalem escaped. That 
widespread ruin included the desecration and destruction of the 
local sanctuaries throughout the land. There can be but little 
doubt that this discrediting of the local shrines on the one hand and 
vindication of the Jerusalem temple on the other hand went far in 
preparing the way for the Deuteronomic reform in 621 B.c. Yah- 
weh had placed the seal of his approval upon the temple and just 
as markedly had repudiated all the other sanctuaries. Thus a 
superstitious and fanatical confidence in the protecting efficacy of 
the temple was firmly fastened in Judah’s mind and ultimately 
proved one of the most serious obstacles to the development of 
true religion (cf. Jer., chap. 7). But meantime it aided greatly 
in the carrying out of a thoroughgoing reform of the worship 
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which could never have been effected so long as the prestige of the 
local sanctuaries was unimpaired. 

The period of the captivity, during which Judah was incapable 
of waging war on her own account, yet furnishes an excellent 
illustration of the effect of war upon Judah’s religion. Buried in 
exile, there seemed no possibility, humanly speaking, of the nation’s 
resurrection. Never was there a more hopeless outlook. But 
Cyrus set out upon his career of conquest. Foe after foe fell 
before him. The great Hebrew, who wrote Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
watched the progress of the conqueror. His faith took to itself 
wings and soared in ecstacies of joy. He saw in Cyrus the anointed 
of Yahweh. He interpreted his career as ordered of God for the 
liberation and restoration of his people. He strove by argument 
and promise to kindle a corresponding faith and enthusiasm on the 
part of his captive fellow-countrymen. He sought to prepare them 
for the dawn of the messianic age which he conceived Cyrus to be 
ushering in. The faith of the prophet was not wholly at fault. 
Cyrus did conquer the Babylonian empire and did inaugurate a 
more liberal policy toward the subject peoples. Hence the oppor- 
tunity to return to Judah was open to the captives; and such as 
desired to return to the ancestral home and could do so took 
advantage of the occasion. All this gave Yahwism a new lease 
of life in many hearts. But the glowing future depicted by the 
prophet failed to materialize. The returning exiles found the 
conditions of life hard in the old home. Business was paralyzed; 
crops were poor; Judah still remained a vassal people; the mes- 
sianic kingdom seemed farther away than ever. So life dragged 
along for nearly twenty years. Suddenly there came a change. 
Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, died. Rival aspirants for the 
vacant throne sprang up throughout the empire. Factions quickly 
formed and civil wars set in. Finally after two years of anarchy 
order was restored by the energetic Darius, who established himself 
as king and organized the kingdom thoroughly. But prophetic 
observers in Judah were keenly alive to what was taking place in 
Persia. They saw in these disorders signs of the imminent down- 
fall of the empire. Haggai and Zechariah consequently, following 
the example of their great predecessor in the captivity, set them- 
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selves to prepare Judah once more for the coming of the messianic 
age. They united in insisting upon the erection of the temple as a 
suitable sanctuary for Yahweh upon his return to reign over his 
people. They rebuked the people for impatience because the 
expected glory did not immediately reveal itself. They pointed 
to the disturbances in the Persian world as evidence of the stirrings 
of Yahweh’s might among the peoples. They both agreed that 
the Messiah was already present among them in the person of 
Zerubbabel, their prince, who was awaiting the time of his exalta- 
tion to power (Hag. 2:20-23; Zech. 3:8; 4:6—10), and they even 
went so far as to have him crowned as messianic king (Zech. 6:9- 
15). But this dream, like so many others, was robbed of realiza- 
tion by the evidently unlooked for success of Darius; and it is 
more than probable that the succeeding “sixty years of silence” 
were ushered in by some drastic punishment of Judah by Persia 
for its seditious activities. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what Hebrew religion would 
have become without its warlike environment. We can know only 
what it did become under the influence of war. Whether, on the 
whole, war was an aid or a hindrance to religion is not easily 
determined, for that reason. War certainly forced the Hebrews 
to think. It was not possible for Hebrew saints to pursue the 
even tenor of their way unmindful of the world about them. The 
varying fortunes of Israel thrust the deeper problems of faith con- 
tinually upon their attention; there was no escaping them. The 
continuance of Yahwism was contingent upon the activities of a 
train of thoughtful men. War made intellectual atrophy incompat- 
ible with spiritual vitality. It stripped away all external support 
from faith. It forced it to stand alone and unaided. Faith in the 
goodness of God is always easy as long as things go well with the 
believer. But in the latter part of Hebrew history things never 
went well; they were always getting worse. Faith under these 
circumstances was hard to maintain. But only a robust faith 
could survive. Faith fed upon its disappointments and grew 
ever stronger. It did not stop at removing mountains; it looked 
for the overturning of worlds. The more war shattered Judaism’s 
hopes from man, the more did she center her expectations in 
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God. In that sense, at least, war actually made Israel more 
deeply religious. 

In similar fashion, war made the religion of the Hebrews con- 
cern itself with inner and fundamental realities, rather than content 
itself with external and incidental things. Deprived of most of 
the blessings and satisfactions with which more successful nations 
satisfied themselves, Israel was forced to make good their loss by 
the discovery of new treasures. She was driven by the storms out 
into the deep waters of life. She was forced to find sure anchorage. 
Compelled to let go of temporal things, she laid firmer hold upon 
eternal truths. Progress toward genuine spirituality was an 
imperative necessity for her, if she was to remain loyal to her God. 
She had to spiritualize and ethicize her longings in order to be able 
to continue to entertain them. The hopelessness of all material- 
istic prospects left the way clear for the entrance and development 
of a faith that was independent of sensuous interests. The transfer 
from the outer to the inner was by no means completed in the 
experience of Israel. Her religion maintained certain aspects of 
externalism in marked degree up to the end of her history. But the 
trend of the Hebrew religious movement was on the whole toward 
this more spiritual conception of life; and, though her hopes for 
the future were highly colored by materialism, she was forced by 
unfavorable outer circumstances to learn the lesson of living the 
life of the spirit in the present. 

While we may set such values as the foregoing on the credit side 
of the war account, it is hardly necessary to say that there are 
countervailing items for the debit column. One of the heaviest of 
these charges is the effect that war had upon the attitude of Israel 
toward the world at large. As a result of war, Israel was, as we 
have seen, driven closer to God; but at the same time the breach 
between her and the rest of the world was widened. Natural 
antipathies and enmities were intensified. Hatred of foreign 
oppressors, accentuated as it was by long continuance, was rein- 
forced by religious hostilities and became extremely bitter. No 
picture of Israel’s glorious future was complete that did not portray 
vividly the humiliation or destruction of her foes. No religious 
literature can show more of concentrated hatred than that exhibited 
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in the Imprecatory Psalms; e.g. Pss. 69:22-28; 83:9-18; 109:1- 
20. The provocation was great; the desire for vengeance was 
correspondingly great. It was perfectly natural that the Israelites 
should entertain such feelings. It is unreasonable to condemn 
them severely on this score. Indeed, there are aspects of their 
wrath against their foes that are highly praiseworthy. For that 
natural anger was never wholly divorced from a feeling of outraged 
justice and a demand that the character of Yahweh as the righteous 
God should be fully vindicated by the overthrow of the wicked 
nations. But the inevitable accompaniment of such wrath was 
an attitude of narrow exclusiveness and particularistic self- 
righteousness. This was the bane of later Judaism. It is clearly 
present in such passages as Isa. 59:16-21; 63:1-6; 66:14-24. 
The wonder is, not that the majority of Jews felt hostility and 
hatred toward the heathen world, but that here and there among 
them were those who breathed a more generous air and exhibited 
a spirit of ‘malice toward none, charity toward all.” The diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome by the spirit of universal brother- 
hood were almost insuperable. The inheritance from ages of 
strife and bloodshed laid a paralyzing hand upon all aspirations 
after better things. Yet the Hebrew sages, and men like the 
authors of Ruth and Jonah, persistently set themselves the task 
of cultivating a kindlier attitude in Israel and of interpreting 
Israel’s mission in broader terms. In so doing, they were but 
carrying on the work of the great poet-prophet of the exile who 
out of the very midst of the most trying period of suffering inter- 
preted that suffering as endured by Israel in behalf of those who 
were thus afflicting her. 

Another way in which the effects of war wrought injuriously 
upon the religious consciousness of Israel is seen in the Jewish 
concept of sin. The repeated disasters of Israel were each in turn - 
interpreted as indicative of Yahweh’s wrath. But Yahweh’s wrath 
was due to Israel’s sins. Hence there became fastened upon the 
Hebrew soul an almost morbid sense of guilt. Her whole later 
ritual resolved itself into one continuous effort to propitiate the 
wrathful but holy God. The sin-consciousness overshadowed and 
darkened the whole of life. It interposed a high barrier between 
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the worshiper and his God. It exalted God at the expense of man. 
It hung like leaden weights upon the wings of hope and retarded 
the progress of religious achievement. 

On the other hand, the very weariness with war and the reaction 
against it gave rise to certain dreams of a world at peace. Such 
passages of prophetic idealism as Isa. 9: 1-7; 11:1-9; 65:17-25; and 
Mic. 4:1-4 are evidently the utterances of men who hungered and 
thirsted for peace and had given up all hope of its permanent 
establishment except as it should come through the intervention 
of Yahweh. Whereas in the early days of the nation’s history 
they had gloried in Yahweh as the god of war, mighty in battles, 
now they looked to him as the only one able to bring war to an end 
and to establish peace on earth. Having failed to achieve peace 
for themselves by force of arms, they now leave the task to God. 
It must be remembered, however, that Israel never wholly aban- 
doned the war-god idea. Her dreams of universal peace seem 
always to have involved the conception of Yahweh as the supremely 
victorious God, who had put all enemies under his feet. The 
allegiance of the nations is evidently thought of as growing out of 
their fear and awe in the presence of the irresistible God. He 
reigns as a great conqueror. He fights no more because there is 
nobody left to oppose him. The peace that is to prevail is a 
peace that has been conquered by the sword of Yahweh. The 
day of Yahweh which is to usher in the Golden Age is the day of 
battle upon which he from the heavens sets the battle in array and 
once for all overthrows all his foes, whether spiritual or temporal. 
Israel could not suddenly cease thinking of Yahweh in terms of 
militancy, after having so thought of him for centuries. It was 
left for later generations to free the God-idea of these associations 
and to set peace upon the throne of the universe. 

War in Hebrew experience was neither an unmixed evil nor an 
unmixed good. It was one of the elements, and a most important 
one, that went to make up the difficult environment amid which 
Israel had to develop its religious and ethical ideals. The struggle 
for existence goes on in the world of ideas and ideals as everywhere 
else. Only the fittest survive the ordeal. But they come through 
it strengthened, enriched, and purified by the testing. There was 
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no release from that law in the development of Hebrew religion. If 
anything, it would seem that the difficulties with which faith and 
righteousness had to contend were greater there than elsewhere 
and that the spiritual victory achieved there was correspondingly 
greater. Apparently insuperable obstacles in the way of the 
Hebrew spirit did but drive it into higher altitudes. The late 
Professor Cramb in his last book, Germany and England, said that no 
great advance in either politics or religion had been made in the 
history of Europe apart from war. Politics and religion were 
inseparably associated each with the other and with war in early 
Israel; but it was the part of war ultimately to bring about a 
divorce between the other two. Thus there was made possible for 
religion a type of progress not open to her so long as she was in- 
volved in political vicissitudes. Even so, the contribution of war, 
and its consequences, to the religious life of Israel, first and last, 
was clearly of supreme value; not necessarily that there could 
have been no religious progress apart from war, but that the 
direction the progress took and the rate at which it was made 
were determined in large measure by the conditions set for it by a 
warring world. 
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The term “salvation” is the most significant in the language 
of religion. For the religion of every man is just his way of seeking 
salvation. If theology is the religious man’s theory of things in 
general and at the same time his way of vindicating his loyalty 
to the religious life, then soteriology, or the theory of salvation, is 
an attempt to vindicate the motive of the religious life by an intel- 
lectual construction of it. It is the effort of intelligence to establish 
the worth of the specifically religious experience of an ascension 
from a worse state to a better by showing that it has a normal 
place in the whole of our human experience and, in the end, an 
ordered place in the whole universe. The experience of moral 
betterment is the root of all soteriology, and soteriology is the 
point of view central to all theology. A theological system is 
simply organized soteriology. 

It seems, then, that a new soteriology is to be looked for when 
a fresh advance in the religious life has become a subject of conscious 
reflection. The new experiences into which men come in those 
spiritual movements that we call a religious revival or reform 
always seek for themselves an intellectual vestment in which the 
subject of them may come to know their worth and meaning and 
interpret them to others. A history of soteriology becomes a 
record of progress in the better life, that is, when each of the new 
formations of soteriology is a genuine product of its time. To 
inquire for the present trend in soteriology is first of all to ask for 
the present direction of the prevailing religious spirit. 

It means more than this. For the very effort to apprehend the 
significance of the better life places it in relation to the whole realm 
of our experiences and calls into its service all the forces of current 
thought. A new soteriology, therefore, will appear also whenever 
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a step forward has been made in scientific interpretation, in social 
life, or in economic industry. If it be not forthcoming, the religious 
life becomes gradually alien to the rest of our life and suffers decline. 
A soteriology fashioned in the days when men thought the sun 
went round the earth or when they submitted to a social and politi- 
cal control that emanated from an autocrat or an aristocracy must 
be as unsatisfactory to the denizen of the modern world of diffused 
intelligence and democratic self-government as the hope of salva- 
tion from the Hebrew Yahweh could be to a modern Christian. 
Accordingly, the modern trend in theology can be discovered only 
by inquiring for the great influences (not only the religious but as 
well those not commonly called religious) that have been shaping 
our lives in the broad in modern times. 

Our question becomes, therefore, In what way does an intelligent 
religious man of our times, aware of the inner relation of our religious 
life to our whole being, proceed to answer the question, ‘‘How are 
men saved?” Or, if we confine our attention to the Christian, 
the question becomes, In what way does the Christian believer 
scientifically construe the transition he and his fellow-believers have 
made from the lower to the higher life? The answer ought to show 
the character of the peculiar experience through which the modern 
Christian passes and the manner in which it stands related to the 
world of his consciousness. The present trend in soteriology will 
be shown when we point out the direction in which the thought of 
the modern Christian moves when he attempts to expound and 
vindicate the assurance he has of moral betterment. 

In all soteriology there are two principal issues: first, the end 
to be attained in what we call salvation, second, the means of attain- 
ingit. The first of these is fundamental and the second is tributary 
to it. In the history of theological controversy, however, the 
second has received the emphasis, the difference in the views of 
what constitutes the good which has come to men in the saving 
process being the main root—though commonly unobserved—of 
controversy. Yet this is not so much to be wondered at if we 
remember that it is never possible for us to tell precisely wherein 
salvation finally consists since it has never been perfectly attained, 
whereas the means of salvation has always been more definitely 
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presented because its acceptance is supposed to be a matter of 
immediate practical necessity. 

In the primitive Christian era salvation was conceived to be 
found in participation in the purity and righteousness of the king- 
dom of God, and the consequent freedom from misery and destruc- 
tion at its coming. The way of salvation was found in the manner 
in which the transition was to be made out of the earthly, temporal, 
and sinful kingdom of this age into that better kingdom. It would 
be accomplished by the coming of Christ when the wicked should 
be overwhelmed in the cataclysm that should destroy the present 
order of things and the righteous share his glory after his final 
pronouncement upon their state at the judgment. Associated with 
this was the present personal attitude of the believer or unbeliever 
toward the Christ. In addition to this catastrophic view of sal- 
vation there are others, of which the view that Jesus made expiation 
for sin on the cross and that men are in a sense already saved is 
the most important. But it did not displace the first mentioned. 

In the early Catholic era the Greco-oriental view that corrup- 
tion flows from man’s finitude and his consequent weakness and 
ignorance, and the longing for escape from this finitude into the 
infiniteness, light, power, incorruption, and immortality of the 
divine as the end of salvation, led to the Christian acceptance of 
the view that salvation is by deification. The human personality 
of Jesus was fitted into this scheme of thought. The idea of Incar- 
nation became central to the theory, of salvation and controversy 
centered in the question of the divine-human personality of Christ. 
The means to salvation was found in the communication of incor- 
ruption through the mysteries. 

In the mediaeval Roman church, with its assumed task of 
regulating the lives of men with a view to their eternal well-being, 
salvation was conceived, not through the contrast between mortal- 
ity and immortality, but, immortality being accepted as universal, 
the contrast was between a blessed immortality and an immortal- 
ity of woe. This blessed state would consist in the absence of sin 
and suffering and the possession of purity and happiness. The 
church was divinely commissioned to minister this salvation and 
possessed in her sacramental system the instrument for its bestow- 
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ment. Salvation was a matter of divine government. The means 
was found in actions prescribed in conformity with this legal system. 

In the early Protestant time the view of salvation as an end 
was not very differently conceived but the immensely deeper view 
of sin that underlay the Reformation demanded a different view 
of the means. The nature of the divine government was more 
profoundly understood, sin had a more serious character, and moral 
necessity took the place of legality, or at least gave a deeper meaning 
to it, in the matter of salvation from sin. The infinite demerit of 
sin demanded an infinite penalty for its expiation and an infinite 
sufferer for the propitiation of the Lawgiver. Hence the way of 
salvation was solely by divine grace, effected solely through the 
divine sufferer, and received absolutely as a gift, by faith. But 
faith was purely a receptive attitude, and as a means was itself 
provided by God. Hence controversy attached to the question 
of justification. 

For orthodox Protestantism, as for mediaeval Catholicism, sal- 
vation was conceived as within the framework of the divine gov- 
ernment. The mediaeval terminology was substantially retained, 
but its meaning was deepened. The interest of the divine govern- 
ment was supreme and salvation was administered according to a 
predetermined “‘plan.” The personal career of Jesus and the teach- 
ings of the Bible were set within this scheme and adjusted to it. 

Modern soteriology is affected by all these views. It finds 
itself confronted by the terminology to which these views have 
given currency and a body of ideas that they represent, but the 
spiritual atmosphere in which it moves is vastly different. For 
early Protestantism possessed a wealth of spiritual potency that 
soon began to burst through the somewhat artificial limits set 
to its activity in the creeds and confessions of faith. The story of 
its progress in this direction is the history of modern theology. 
A brief outline of the principal spiritual forces let loose in Protes- 
tantism and the manner of their operation will bring us to a 
moderately clear view of the developing modern view of salvation. 

1. The story of the evolution of the spiritual potencies of 
Protestantism brings out evidence that the Reformation released 
a powerful current of spiritual energy that had been dammed back 
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by the Catholic system. Men became possessed of a new confi- 
dence in the native ability of the human mind to discover ultimate 
reality and to interpret its meaning. The material universe lay 
invitingly before them and challenged them to discover its secret. 
The heavens were brought near, and men like Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Newton worked out a revolutionary view of the whole cosmos. 
Bacon’s Novum Organum elaborated the method of investigation 
through which Nature would yield her response to him who inter- 
rogated her as to her character, independently of all that was 
called revelation. The old cosmology was destroyed, and with the 
new came the necessity of reconstructing that representation of 
salvation which depended on the old cosmology and had made it a 
work of transferring a man in safety from earth to heaven rather 
than to hell, and also of reconstructing the representation of Christ’s 
saving work so far as it has described him as coming from the place 
of heaven to the place of the earth and reascending to heaven. 
Such externalities could no longer have significance except as 
symbols. 

The Protestant vindication of the prerogative and power of the 
individual human mind to interpret the divine revelation issued 
in a profound confidence also in its inherent creativeness. Begin- 
ning with Descartes and Spinoza and continuing down to Hegel, the 
attempt was virtually made to exhibit the whole of reality, known 
to man, as the product of thought. Deism in England and Illumi- 
nism in Germany disavowed the claim that saving truth could come 
to men only by a miraculous and miraculously attested revelation 
that implied disregard or contempt for native rational power. 
Many of their arguments were misleading because of extreme 
assumptions and ignorance of history, but, in the main, their plea 
for the dignity of the human intellect carried conviction to the 
intelligent world and made it impossible for a later age to regard 
the process of salvation as counter to the normal activities of the 
mind or in any degree independent of them. 

Since those days there has been going on a steady obliteration 
of the opposition, and even of the boundaries, between the natural 
and the revealed. As a consequence, the former familiar contrast 
between nature and grace has been gradually abandoned. The 
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mode of salvation and the experience of it have their validity for 
the modern man when they are seen to coincide with the normal 
activities of our human spirituality. The aim of psychology to 
reduce to order the apparently chaotic occurrences within the 
human consciousness and the aim of physical science to reduce the 
apparently chaotic condition of the material world to order rest 
upon the assumption of the ultimate unity of all things. This 
has become a settled conviction with the mass of intelligent people 
and they are unable to give their adherence to any theory of human 
betterment that ignores or challenges the order of the cosmos. 

2. Growing out of this confidence in the knowability of the 
natural and the universality of its laws, a kindlier view of the 
character of the material world and the worth of its processes for 
our highest good hasemerged. To the devout Catholic the material 
world was, at bottom, evil, the material body was a clog upon the 
soul, and attention to the claims or the goods of either involved 
impurity to be expiated by penance. The orthodox Protestant 
only partly discarded this view. Calvinism took, on the whole, 
a gloomy view of the world and of the destiny of its denizens. 
Nature, human and non-human, was corrupt. Natural birth was 
birth in sin, without the personal consent of the sinner. Sin would 
cleave to men until they were separated from the body, when the 
believer should become instantaneously holy and the unbeliever 
should instantly become hopelessly lost. 

The developed Protestant spirit finds itself in sharp antagonism 
with such a view of things. It has found itself increasingly at 
home in the present order and it has no fears of the discovery of 
the ultimate nature of the world. Nature is responding in kindly 
manner to our inquisition of her character and is placing her 
resources at our disposal. Her once supposedly malignant forces 
are turning out to be good for those who know how to use them. 
Matter appears not to be the foe but the friend and the instrument 
of spirit. Men are coming to feel that they are the heirs and fore- 
ordained masters of the world. He who by discovery and inven- 
tion is enabling men to know the world and take possession of its 
wealth in the interest of humanity is contributing to human 
betterment, is working out human salvation. 
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In consequence, life has been taking on a richer meaning. Our 
regard for the worth of it has been deepened. The range of its ac- 
tivities has been widened. The obligations of life have been multi- 
plied and the sacredness of them has been intensified. The attempt 
to escape from the physical is seen to be immoral. The “piety” that 
cherishes the ideal of world-flight is irreligious. The theory of sal- 
vation that counsels men to avoid the common things of life, with 
the associated toil and strain, or that places one’s hope of purity 
in release from physical conditions is damning. Salvation can 
no longer be represented as deliverance from the world with its 
cry for aid, but as deliverance from a wrong attitude toward the 
world. 

He who explores the heavens for men, or measures the geologic 
ages, or seeks the inner principle that relates man to all organic 
life, or discloses the pathway men have taken out of the past, or 
analyzes our psychic processes, or interprets the significance of the 
impulses that move us out into the vast unknown that still awaits 
our arrival is a laborer together with God. The process of salva- 
tion in the religious sense is not to be separated from this general 
movement of the spirit of the man out into the regions of the 
universe and his appropriation of its resources. 

The Protestant tendency in soteriology is to see in the Christian 
revelation of the higher life the radical impulse that generates this 
movement above described, determines its end, and regulates its 
direction. Christianity is seen to be a faith in our divine sonship 
that rouses the conviction that all things are ours, fills us with 
an eagerness to make ourselves at home in the universe and to 
place its treasures as bounties at the feet of everyman. Therewith 
come deliverance from the terror of this world or of the world to 
come and a joyful anticipation of blessedness in both. 

3. With this growing view of the relations of men with the uni- 
verse there have come a new insight into the continuity of human 
life and a new interest in its course. The historical spirit is abroad. 
We are trying to understand life in its unity—not merely in a 
metaphysical sense—but in its evolution in time. There is a 
persistent effort to find some sort of developing order in the tangled 
skein of life and even in the mutual antagonisms of men and the 
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strifes of race with race to trace the steps of a forward movement. 
The Christian ideal of the kingdom of God is obtaining an inter- 
pretation barely dreamed of in the past. 

The true historical spirit with its appreciation of movements 
in time was substantially unknown to theologians until lately. 
The significance of the rise of the historical spirit, as respects the 
doctrine of salvation, may be seen by reference to its characteristic 
attitude toward human life. The past is contemplated not merely 
as antecedent to, or even the cause of, the present, but as organic 
to it. The past fulfils itself in the present. The quantum or the 
character of the life of the past is not preserved unchanged. There 
is a plus which comes out of the past but is at the same time 
worthier. Thus the well-being of the present generation of men 
consists in the perpetuation of the spiritual attainments of the 
past generations and their enhancement in new lives under new 
conditions. Salvation is a spiritual momentum expanding in mass 
and force as it progresses. The blessings that come to men proceed 
horizontally, rather than perpendicularly. A “state of salvation” 
is a contradiction in terms. 

We see, then, that the worth of any life, be it that of an indi- 
vidual person or that of a community, is dependent on the many 
streams of gracious power which have moved toward it and found 
their confluence in it, while at the same time the individual or the 
new community becomes a new coefficient of that spiritual power. 
The Christian salvation, if by that we mean the elevation of human 
life in dignity, purity, and power, is more than the rescue of so 
many people from a state of sinfulness or misery. It is a historical 
momentum moving down from Christ through the generations 
and in increasing volume perpetuating itself normally in the life 
of the present. It has a community character both in its succes- 
sive aspect and in its contemporaneousness. 

The purely individualistic conception of salvation is hereby 
set aside—not that the individual is overlooked or his value dis- 
credited, as we shall see presently—but his place in the kingdom 
of grace has been allotted to him in the course of the working 
providence that has brought him into contact with those currents 
of the power of moral uplift set in operation long ago and continued 
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through the communion that came into being as the consequence 
of the career of Jesus Christ. Hence the earlier Protestant view 
of salvation as coming to the elect in an unaccountable way, by the 
arbitrary choice of an absolutist God, disappears. In place of it 
the devout soul sees in the union of all those forces which constitute 
the history of the world the focusing of influences from far and near 
upon the personal subject who experiences salvation. A numerical 
estimate of the saved and unsaved also loses its value. 

But most of all is the change seen in the abandonment of the 
view that the work of salvation is something done once and for all 
at a definite point of time and that the benefits are appropriated by 
each for himself. The idea of a redemption forever complete in the 
past loses its appeal to the thoughtful spirit. Christ can no longer 
be represented as having finished in a few years the work of provid- 
ing salvation and then having left the world for the bliss of heaven, 
but he is to be regarded as having come spiritually into the stream 
of our humanity and as progressively permeating it with his holy 
divine personality according to those divinely ordained universal 
laws of the vital process. This, again, carries with it a displacing 
of the common view that the work of salvation was portioned 
among the persons of the Godhead, and the substitution therefor 
of the simpler view that the gracious personality of Jesus continues 
his saving activity among men in the Spirit that operates in the 
Christian communion, and that this is just the work of God. 
Hereby all history is filled with a new meaning. For in its ultimate 
significance history becomes just the story of the preparation and 
perfection of the Christian salvation. 

4. At this point we become aware of the new estimate placed 
on human life. For the modern man the human personality has 
become possessed of an infinite sacredness. So long as he was set 
apart by himself the salvation or the ruin of the individual could 
not be a matter of far-reaching importance. God could spare him 
without a loss of his own glory. It is not so now. The man is 
essential to the race and the race, reverently, is essential to God. 
So to say, the energies wrapped up in the whole human race find 
their common focus in the eternal well-being of the individual 
human personality. He cannot be spared. The whole forward 
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movement of the race culminates in the perfection of his being. 
A few words may be added in exposition of his view. 

The Catholic system clearly subordinated the individual to the 
interest of the community or—which was the same to Catholicism— 
the ecclesiastical order. The church was the depository of salva- 
tion; she imparted it to the man on condition of his submission to 
her authority or withdrew it when he became disobedient. The 
church must be preserved even though individual men must be 
sentenced to hell. Hence she limited his exercise of his native 
powers on every hand. The radicals of Protestantism reversed 
all this and exalted the prerogative of the individual. The church 
became with them a voluntary association of saved people. At the 
same time the community idea of salvation was not abandoned, 
though it was held with varying degrees of clearness or obscurity 
by various types of Protestants. The relation of the religious 
community-life to the salvation of the individual was only dimly 
perceived, and it was to be expected that in the violent reaction 
against Catholicism the emphasis should fall on the worth of the 
individual. On the whole this was a sound view, though it was an 
incomplete apprehension of the way of salvation. 

The profound sense of personal worth that came into action in 
Protestantism developed a personal aggressiveness never before 
equaled. It was shown in the establishment, at great cost, of the 
right of personal liberty in the political, intellectual, and religious 
life. Modern constitutional government, modern educational 
methods, and the organization of the free churches are some of 
the fruits. Nowhere is the power of the new movement more 
manifest than in the jurisprudence of Protestant countries. The 
rights of a criminal are guarded as sacredly as the rights of the 
innocent, though it is recognized that some of his rights have been 
forfeited. The exercise of capital punishment is confined to the 
sole instance of murder and that usually when there are no doubts 
of guilt and no extenuating circumstances connected with the act. 
Public executions have ceased because they are degrading to the 
witnesses and to the criminal. Penalities are assessed in such a 
way as to minister, if possible, good to the convict as well as to the 
community. 
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This is all extremely significant. It exhibits the genius of 
Protestant religious faith and at the same time shows the working 
in Protestantism of a principle that was in danger of being forgotten 
by Christendom, namely, on the one hand, the absolute, indefea- 
sible worth of the individual human personality, and, on the other 
hand, the identity of the worth and interest of the individual with 
those of the community. The root of it all is the awareness, 
on the part of the man, of his personal community of life with God— 
an assurance which resides within the self-consciousness—and the 
discovery along with it that he has thereby entered into a new and 
holy relation with his fellows. The community within which these 
convictions dwell can never sacrifice the individual to its own 
supposed interest. On the contrary, whether he be good or bad, 
the life and beneficence of the community focuses itself on him. 
The worth of the community is manifest in the personalities it 
produces. And, on the other hand, the life of the renewed man 
finds its true sphere of activity in the creation and development of 
such a community as becomes the true expression of the secret of 
his soul’s communion with God. 

There is herewith given a new trend to the doctrine of atone- 
ment. It has been set forth beautifully (though, I fear, defectively 
through a failure to appreciate the significance of Christ) by Pro- 
fessor Royce in his recent work on The Problem of Christianity. 
There will be no attempt here to state the position there presented. 
The point I wish to make is, simply, that the doctrines of atone- 
ment and justification take on a new character, the ancient methods 
of justice on which they were based having been superseded. 
The idea of the satisfaction of justice by a requisite amount of 
suffering, of a penal substitution of the innocent for the guilty, of a 
formal acquittal—all completed at a certain point of the past— 
must give way to a vital conception of atonement. We are coming 
to see that the glory of Jesus is that he has brought into human 
hearts the operation of the Spirit of God that was his own, whereby 
men have come to share in the divine prerogative of self-devotion 
to the cause of the sinful and the fallen, and there has come stream- 
ing into the life of humanity a redemptive energy that lifts men up 
from the life of baseness and brings them to the fulfilment of the 
potentialities of their being. 
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5. There is one other consideration to be mentioned, and very 
briefly. With the recent diffusion of the Christian community 
over great areas of life has come a corresponding deepening of the 
religious spirit of the Christian people. Their missionary undertak- 
ings have brought them face to face with multiform faiths of all 
grades of worth and unworth. It is no longer possible to regard 
any of these as simply and altogether false. It is found that each 
of them, even if in only the lowest degree, offers an avenue of 
approach for the preacher of the Christian gospel. In any case, 
from the standpoint of the missionary, the religion of any people 
is its best possession. The Christian is driven to reflection anew 
on the meaning of the religious life and its relation to the other ele- 
ments of our human career. Self-examination and self-chastening 
inevitably follow. Moreover, the converts bring their own spiritu- 
ality to bear on the problems of faith. A fresh adjustment of 
religious ideas is taking place as the life of historic Christianity 
mingles with the life of the new converts. 

A new doctrine of salvation is sure to be the outcome. As the 
entrance of early Christianity upon the domain of the ancient 
Greco-Roman people issued in the doctrine of salvation expressed 
in the Nicene and later creeds, as the conquest by the Christian 
church of the European peoples issued in the early Protestant 
doctrine of salvation, so the melting together of an occidental and 
an oriental Christianity in the new world emerging into view is 
sure to issue in a new formulation of the meaning of the experience 
of salvation. What the new formulations will be it is too soon to 
say, but of one or two things, I think, we may be confident. There 
will arise a new explanation of the relation of Jesus Christ to history. 
Questions of his pre-existence and post-existence will be laid aside 
as unpractical and unprofitable. In place of these will come a 
conviction of his eternal presence and a deeper insight into his 
significance for the unification of the whole of humanity in a life 
of mutual devotion and for the sanctification of all things to a 
human-divine end. There will also arise a new interpretation of 
what we mean when we speak of the Holy Spirit of God—a subject 
almost wholly undeveloped in the course of Christian thought in 
the past. Let us hope that the new oriental Christianity which 
is arising as the fruit of modern missions may accomplish in this 
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aspect of soteriology what is little more than hinted at in tra- 
ditional orthodoxy and that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit will 
receive its due from the meditative mind of the East. 

To summarize: Modern soteriology tends toward an inter- 
pretation of the Christian salvation that will differ as widely from 
the accepted soteriology of early Protestantism as the latter differed 
from the soteriology of the ancient Catholic church. It is not 
principally concerned with the question of how to attain to immor- 
tality or how to avoid an eternity of misery and gain one of bliss, 
though it ignores by no means the hope of the eternal and blessed 
life. It is rather concerned with the perfection of the human 
personality in the whole range of its powers and in the task of 
interpreting the universe in terms which make it tributary to this 
supreme aim. It does not seek to fix the hopes of men on some 
special provision or fixed arrangement through which by using the 
“‘means”’ prescribed they may secure a guaranty of ultimate 
safety, but it rather seeks to make men aware of the presence 
and character of those purifying and ennobling spiritual forces 
which have come into human history with redemptive power 
from Jesus Christ and aware at the same time of their own inner 
capacity to share in this redemption. Hence it is peculiarly intent 
on describing those spiritual experiences in men’s souls by which 
they become conscious of participation in that life of self-mastery 
and of pure and loving self-devotion which is the very life of the 
Divine Spirit in men, by which also they consciously enter into 
that communion of mutual service in all good things which we 
call the church of the Living God—a communion in which each 
believer gives himself to the whole and all give themselves to each, 
and in which they find themselves possessed of unity of purpose 
with the God who works all things together for good to them that 
love him. 
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The Gospels of the New Testament were written in a period of 
enormous literary production. The Mediterranean world from 
about 400 B.C. to 100 A.D. (and beyond) created the greatest 
literature that the world up to that time had known—greatest 
in quality and greatest in quantity. Also, since that time this 
ancient literature has remained pre-eminent, until the rise of the 
modern literature of the last three centuries. The writings of 
the ancient period were: first, Greek; second, Roman; third, 
oriental (Jewish). They embodied history, philosophy, politics, 
ethics, religion, science, medicine, law, tragedy, comedy, poetry, 
rhetoric, oratory, and education. Our Bible is of course oriental; 
the books comprised in it were the finest moral-religious writings 
of the Palestinian Jews and primitive Christians. Jewish litera- 
ture was limited in variety and amount; it was chiefly moral- 
religious, and was choice rather than extensive. The Greek and 
Roman literature was incalculably vast. Even the fraction of it 
which has survived to the present day makes of itself a great library. 
The extant writings of Plato alone are more extensive than the 
whole Bible. The same is true of the writings of Xenophon, of 
Aristotle, of Demosthenes, of Cicero, of Livy, of Plutarch and 
many others. It is also true of Philo and Josephus, who although 
they were Jews produced literature under the Greek influence 
and in Greek proportions. 

In comparison with these elaborate literary productions of the 
Greeks and Romans, the Gospels were brief, special and popular 
writings. In extent a Gospel was about the length of a chapter 
in the large histories, or of an essay in the ethical writings, or of a 
play in the tragedies. In character it was a religious tract, intended 
to promote the Christian movement. In style it represented the 
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popular spoken language of the common people, for the author was 
not a trained philosopher or a professional littérateur. The 
Evangelists produced their books for the simple, practical purpose 
of preaching the gospel to the Mediterranean world. They were 
writings of the people, by the people, and for the people. They 
took on the characteristics which belonged to the Christian mis- 
sionaries in their work. Their length, content, and style were 
such as to make them efficient propagandist media among the 
masses of the Empire who were in the main uneducated, poor, and 
obscure. 

The story of Jesus was Jewish and Palestinian in origin. It 
arose among an Aramaic-speaking people and circulated in that 
language. But within the first thirty years (that is, by 60 A.D.) 
the Gentiles had shown greater interest in the gospel message than 
the Jews, and the Christian mission was chiefly successful in 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. The Gospels arose, not in 
Palestine, but in these gentile countries. Their authors, with the 
possible exception of Luke, were Jews who had become Christians; 
but, instead of the narrow Jewish attitude toward non-Jews, they 
had given themselves to a mission among and primarily for the 
Gentiles. The Gospels therefore were written outside of Palestine, 
in the Greek language, for the gentile peoples. They told the 
Jewish story of Jesus, the Jewish founder of Christianity; but 
they told it in the universal language of the Empire, with a selected 
and adapted content, and with a universal color and objective. 

The Gospels were not intended to be a contribution to historical 
or philosophical literature. They presented a religious belief and 
a moral ideal, which they sought to spread. That this message 
was put into writing was incidental and supplementary to the oral 
mission, for the Christian propaganda was mainly by word of 
mouth. The Gospels, however, proved increasingly attractive 
and useful as a means of evangelization; especially was this the 
case when the great missionaries of the first century passed away 
and smaller men succeeded to their duties. That striking, effect- 
ive invasion of Southern Europe by oriental religion and morality 
in the centuries to which the rise of Christianity belongs was 
essentially promoted by the Gospel writings, in their rudimentary 
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and in their finished forms. The Jewish morality-religion, in the 
revision of Christianity, which caught so strongly and spread so 
rapidly in the Greco-Roman world that in two hundred years it 
achieved recognition as the state religion of the Empire, was not 
a new philosophy nor a new ethics destined to refute and overthrow 
the best gentile thought and purpose. Rather, it was a vital, 
popular hope, ideal and appeal which gradually fused with the 
Greco-Roman philosophy and ethics to make the highest religion 
of history. The Gospels are to be viewed, not as historical writings 
produced by a historical impulse and method, but as propagandist 
writings of this early Christian movement. They contain historical 
reminiscences, or memorabilia, of Jesus’ ministry; but for the 
practical use these may serve in the evangelistic mission. 

The authors of the Gospels took up into their works the events, 
deeds, and words of Jesus quite as the homiletical transmission of 
the first generation and the second generation handed them down. 
At no stage in the transmission of the memorabilia of Jesus, from 
the time of the ministry itself (28-30 A.D.) to the time when the 
latest of the Gospels was produced (the Gospel of John, ca. 110- 
125 A.D.) do the memorabilia appear to have been subjected to 
thorough, careful historical investigation and criticism for the 
recovery of the exact facts about Jesus. Nor does there appear 
to have been any disposition to view, estimate, or relate Jesus 
historically; the primitive Christian interest was religious and 
practical, concerned not with past facts as such but with present 
values and potencies. Jesus was to them a divine Redeemer more 
than a man of history; the memorabilia of his deeds and teachings 
were the message of an ardent faith more than the chronicles of 
past events. The Evangelists certainly did not intend to picture 
the life of Jesus inaccurately or inadequately. But neither can 
it be said of them that they had the impulse, the ability, the train- 
ing, or the resources for determining the exact facts of Jesus’ 
ministry—facts which belonged to a period forty to eighty years 
antecedent to the composition of their books and of which there 
had been only an informal, unsystematic, popular, and homiletical 
transmission. Luke’s prologue does indeed speak of investigation 
and an improved order, but Luke’s Gospel does not in fact present 
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an account of Jesus that is on the whole more historical than the 
accounts given by Mark and Matthew. Luke’s framework of 
the ministry is taken over from Mark. He has incorporated nearly 
all the Markan material, and he gives these narratives in a form 
not more exactly historical than Mark’s. The non-Markan 
material which Luke has in common with Matthew may be in 
some passages and features more exactly historical as given by 
Luke, but in the main Matthew retains more of the original con- 
tent, form, and color of the Gospel memorabilia. The material 
which Luke alone presents, both that which is scattered through 
the sections paralleled by Mark and Matthew and that which is 
massed in the middle third of his Gospel, does not particularly 
indicate superior historical investigation or arrangement. As 
sources of historical information about Jesus, the Gospels of Mark 
and Matthew are primary in a larger measure than is the Gospel 
of Luke. The Lukan material is mainly secondary in the sense 
that it represents a stage of greater modification of the memorabilia 
in the process of selecting, expanding, and adapting the story of 
Jesus to the practical needs of the Christian mission toward the 
end of the first century A.D. 

One may say that the Gospels are writings from which historical 
facts about Jesus may be learned, rather than that they are his- 
torical writings. These books were not called Lives of Jesus, 
but “Gospels” (evayyéua), i-e., evangelistic tracts to promote the 
Christian movement, to commend Jesus as Christ, Lord, Savior, 
and Teacher to the Mediterranean world. When we approach 
them with the historical aim, method, and spirit, to ascertain the 
literal and exact facts about Jesus as a man of history, we are 
seeking what they in part contain but what they were not prin- 
cipally designed to supply. From them we can in part recon- 
struct the life of Jesus, but they do not furnish this ready to hand; 
they furnish materials to which the full process of historical investi- 
gation, criticism, and interpretation has to be applied. The 
Evangelists prepared their Gospels with a practical moral-religious 
intent; in larger and smaller aggregates they collected from current 
tradition, chiefly in documentary form, the memorabilia of Jesus 
as they were known, taught, and used in the districts where they 
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wrote; they selected, revised, and arranged these memorabilia 
in accordance with their idea of what would serve the particular 
needs of their mission; and they put these writings forth as a 
supplemental aid to the oral propaganda in which as Christian 
missionaries they were engaged. 

The Gospels are not chronicling but dramatic productions. 
They present pen pictures of Jesus as a divine Person on earth, 
revealing God, saving men, teaching righteousness, calling to repent- 
ance, healing sickness, heralding the new age. The simple, graphic 
style of these descriptions, and the glory and assurance which fill 
the story, made the Gospels incalculably influential and precious. 
They aimed to make men “‘see Jesus,” not in the literal garb of a 
Galilean prophet, but in the transfigured raiment of the Son of God 
redeeming the world. 

Then are the Gospels biographies of Jesus? No or Yes, accord- 
ing to the connotation given the term “biography.” 

In the historical sense, a biography is a writing which aims to 
present all the important dates and facts about a person, with 
perspective and exactness, including his relation to other persons 
and to his times. This involves research, criticism, and interpre- 
tation, according to the current principles of history-writing. It is 
obvious that the Gospels are not biographies in this sense of the 
term. 

In the popular sense, a biography is any writing which aims 
to make one acquainted with a historical person by giving some 
account of his deeds and words, sketchily chosen and arranged, 
even when the motive of the writer is practical and hortatory 
rather than historical. The amount, character, order, and accuracy 
of the historical information contained in these pragmatic writings 
vary greatly, according to the purposes, interests, abilities, and 
resources of the several authors. The Gospels may be classified 
with productions of this kind; in the popular sense they are 
biographies, and we commonly so think of them. 

The Mediterranean world, in the ancient period to which the 
Gospels belonged, produced a host of biographies. Naturally 
the popular biographies exceeded the historical ones in number, 
attractiveness, and influence, as more suited to the common mind. 
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The lives of many great men of the ancient period were more or 
less specifically narrated in the historical works produced by the 
eminent Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius; by the eminent Roman historians, Livy, Tacitus, 
Dio Cassius; and by the Jewish historian Josephus, who wrote in 
Greek at Rome under the imperial patronage and according to the 
Greek models. But as early as the fourth century B.c. biography 
became differentiated from general history as the sketch of the life 
of a single individual. The first biography of this kind known to 
us is the Evagoras of Isocrates, written ca. 365 B.c. A few years 
later, under the influence of this, Xenophon produced his Agesilaus. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, written perhaps somewhat 
earlier, was less biographical in form than the Agesilaus. It was, 
however, a most important work in making known the spirit, aim, 
method, and teaching of Socrates. Plato’s Dialogues were also 
in an essential sense biographical of Socrates. The development 
of this type of literature was made possible by the historical writings 
of Herodotus and Thucydides in the fifth century B.c.; and also 
by the individualism of Socrates, in and through whom personality 
came to fuller recognition. Plato and Euripides did much to ad- 
vance interest in the individual man. ‘‘The Greek word Bios, 
life, acquired a new meaning, charged with the whole contents 
of a man’s actions and character.””’ The development of bio- 
graphical writing went on through the ancient period, particularly 
under the influence of the Peripatetic school, until it attained its 
highest stage in the first three centuries A.D., with the Life of 
Agricola by Tacitus, the parallel Lives by Plutarch, the Lives of 
‘the Twelve Caesars by Suetonius, the Discourses of Epictetus by 
Arrian, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, and the 
Lives and Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers by Diogenes 
Laertius. 

These Greek and Roman biographies of the ancient period, 
from the fourth century B.c. to the third century A.D., achieve in 
varying manner and measure the biographical ideal. If one com- 
pares them with modern biography-writing—for example, the 
volumes of the “American Statesmen” series, or the “English 

Men of Letters,” or the “World’s Epoch-Makers,” or the articles 
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in the Dictionary of National Biography and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 11th ed.—one finds that they fall considerably short 
as respects aim, method, investigation, critical process, exactness, 
and completeness. Edmund Gosse maintains that the distinction 
between biography and history and the true conception of biog- 
raphy are modern and did not arise until the seventeenth century. 
But this appears to be an overstatement. The ancients did in fact 
write biography, and good biography, as an examination of the 
writings above named will show. They did not of course attain 
to the standard of biographical writing that has been recently 
developed by historical science. Particularly is it true of the 
ancient biographies that they seldom had a mere chronicling 
purpose; they were generally written to eulogize their subjects, or 
to affect political opinion and action, or to teach uprightness and 
usefulness by example. But it is also true of modern biography- 
writing that its aim is chiefly educational rather than merely record- 
ing, abstract, and scholastic. 

The two types of biography are to be distinguished, as we have 
already seen, not so much by their purpose as by their method. 
If a writing presents a man’s life with fair completeness, order, and 
accuracy, out of an adequate knowledge of the facts, it is a his- 
torical biography. It may at the same time have a practical pur- 
pose—eulogistic, political, social, aesthetic, or educational. On the 
other hand, if a writing presents only memorabilia of a man’s life, 
disconnected incidents and sayings, without adequate chronology 
and connection, without showing his genetic relation to and his 
influence upon his times, it is a popular biography. The two 
classes of course shade off into each other in various ways. If the 
biography of a particular individual presents definite knowledge 
of his dates, his motives, his message, his characteristics, his 
personality, and his service to his period, we may classify the 
work as a direct contribution to history-writing. If, however, 
the data of the man’s life are inadequately furnished by the 
writing, so that uncertainty exists as to the deeds, the teaching, 
the personality, the relationships of the man, we may classify 
the work as popular, because the didactic aim has operated 
to the neglect or the obscuration of the historical facts. Here 
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again -it is clear that the Gospels belong to the writings of the 
popular class, because of the extreme difficulty of recovering the 
historical Jesus. 

The fulness, correctness, and competency of a writer’s account 
of another man’s life must necessarily depend upon the quantity 
and quality of his knowledge of the man. If immediate acquaint- 
ance is not possible, the writer’s knowledge of his subject must 
depend upon the sources of his information, written or oral. He 
can tell no more than he can learn, and he can tell it no more 
accurately than it comes to him. Moreover, the question always 
arises as to what ability this biographer has to comprehend and 
interpret that man. Biography-writing is certainly one of the 
most exacting of tasks; competency in knowledge and understand- 
ing, not to mention literary expression, is so difficult to acquire. 
No one then can think it strange that the ancient biographies fall 
short of satisfying the modern historical inquirer, or that the 
didactic purpose of some of the writers led them to accept and use 
without historical criticism the memorabilia that came to their 
hands concerning a man. 

The ancient biographies were written chiefly about two classes 
of men: the great political leaders (warriors and statesmen) and 
the great intellectual leaders (philosophers and _ teachers). 
Plutarch’s Lives present biographical sketches of famous Roman 
politicians like Solon, Fabius, Cato, Pompey, Caesar, Cicero; 
and of famous Greek politicians like Themistocles, Pericles, Alci- 
biades, Aristides, Demosthenes, Alexander. Suetonius narrates 
the lives of the first twelve Roman emperors, from Julius Caesar 
to Domitian. And of course the many massive histories written 
in the ancient period were full of the deeds of the eminent 
warriors and statesmen. On the other hand, the great intellectual 
leaders received literary monuments. In their case the biog- 
raphies naturally took the form of accounts of their teaching, since 
their lives were in the main uneventful. The first great philosopher 
to be memorialized in literature was Socrates, of the fifth century 
B.c. Xenophon in his Memorabilia of Socrates gave sketches of 
his method and his message; while Plato in his Dialogues still 
more elaborately reproduced and interpreted Socrates’ teaching. 
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Since both Xenophon and Plato were pupils of Socrates, their 
accounts of his teaching are at first-hand; and they also narrate 
not a little of Socrates’ manner of life. Arrian, in the second 
century A.D., wrote out from his own verbatim notes the teaching 
of his great Stoic master Epictetus. Philostratus, in the third 
century A.D., produced from written and oral sources an extensive 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana, one of the foremost philosophers 
of the first century A.D., giving both his deeds and his words. 
Diogenes Laertius, also in the third century A.D., wrote the Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers, containing biographical 
sketches of many of the eminent thinkers and teachers of Greece 
and Rome through the whole ancient period. The accounts of 
their sayings were interspersed and associated with incidents of 
their deeds and manner of life. Suetonius, in the second cen- 
tury A.D., had undertaken to write Lives of eminent grammarians, 
rhetoricians, and poets; but for some reason, probably the lack of 
biographical material, these sketches are mere fragments, averaging 
perhaps one page of narrative regarding each man. 

These biographies of the Greek and Roman intellectual leaders 
were written primarily to exhibit and perpetuate their teaching. 
The major portion of the material is quotation of their words, and 
the main interest centers in their ideas. The teaching is often 
enlivened and made concrete by association with some event or 
act in the subject’s life, which is recounted generally in the anec- 
dotal form. The amount of narrative material joined with the 
teaching is larger or smaller, according to the picturesqueness of 
the philosopher or the disposition of the biographer. Arrian’s 
work on Epictetus gives only his teaching, nothing of his acts or 
the incidents of his life. 

At this point the transition from biography to philosophical 
treatise becomes easy. A great teacher might give his message 
orally and his followers might write it down, as was the case with 
Socrates, Epictetus, Apollonius, and others, including Jesus; or 
the teacher might himself write down his message, as was the case 
with Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, and 
others, including Paul. In the former case we especially need 
biographers, otherwise the teachings of these philosophers could 
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not be known to us and their influence would fail of perpetuation. 
In the latter case we have the messages of the intellectual leaders 
directly from their own hands; so the biographer has a secondary 
service to render—a highly useful service, however, because the 
teaching is more attractive and much better understood in the 
setting of the whole life. The greatest value and power in the 
history of the last two thousand years have attached to the first- 
hand writings. Aside from the Bible, the writings that have 
received the most attention and have exerted the greatest influence 
during this period have been the Dialogues of Plato and the philo- 
sophical treatises of Aristotle. Next to these have been the prac- 
tical moral writings of Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus (as 
transcribed by Arrian), and Marcus Aurelius. 

In the matter of general attention and influence, the message 
of Jesus has been at a disadvantage as compared with the mes- 
sage of Paul, for the very reason that Paul wrote down his message 
(in part), while Jesus allowed the transmission of his teaching to 
fare as it might in the memories or at the hands of his followers. 
Among the Jews the public teachers were accustomed to do their 
work orally. But literature (with the exception of the Bible) 
received its widest and highest development among the Greeks 
and Romans, and the philosophical literature crowned the whole. 
Many of their intellectual leaders put their messages into writing— 
not only that, they wrote extensively and well; their compositions 
were great as literature not less than as philosophy. So that we 
have their teaching in immediate, full, and exquisite form. Had 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch taught only by word 
of mouth, their influence in the ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
world would have been incalculably less. Even good biographers, 
such as those who wrote about Socrates and Jesus, could not have 
reproduced their teaching in a way to make up the difference. 

Among the biographical writings of the ancient Greek litera- 
ture, the nearest parallels to the Gospels are the books which 
report the lives of Epictetus, Apollonius, and Socrates. 

Epictetus lived ca. 50-130 A.D., and his teaching was written by 
Arrian ca. 125-150 A.D. Apollonius of Tyana lived ca. 10-97 A.D., 
and his biography was written by Philostratus ca. 217 A.D. Socrates 
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lived 469-399 B.c., and his teaching together with some incidents of 
his life were written by Xenophon in his Memorabilia and other 
Socratic writings ca. 380 B.c., and by Plato in his Dialogues ca. 
380-350 B.c. It will be observed that in the case of Epictetus 
and Socrates, the interval between the life of the teacher and 
the writing of the life was brief; also, that the accounts were 
at first-hand, the biographers having been pupils for years of 
the men about whom they wrote. In the case of Apollonius, 
the interval between the life and Philostratus’ biography was a 
hundred and twenty years; the biographer’s knowledge of Apollo- 
nius was obtained from written and oral sources, chiefly the 
former. 

It was the purpose of these writings to make known the per- 
sonality and the message of these three great moral-religious 
teachers. The authors wrote with a practical, not with a chron- 
icling intent. They did not make historical investigation, or give 
a systematic accurate account of the life (though the Life of Apol- 
lonius is in general chronological order, like the accounts of the 
Life of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels), but gave memorabilia of 
the teaching, with more or less incident in conjunction (the Life 
of Apollonius has much incident material, the writings about 
Socrates have but a small amount of incident, the Discourses of 
Epictetus have none). The message of each man was the thing 
of primary interest and value, together with the personality of the 
man behind his message. The events of his life, his genetic rela- 
tionship to his environment, and his influence upon his times were 
secondary matters that received little or no attention. Therefore 
these lives of Epictetus, Apollonius, and Socrates, like the Gospels, 
are not biographies of the historical but of the popular type. 
They eulogize and idealize their heroes, they select their best say- 
ings and interpret them for practical use, they give the memorabilia 
in an atmosphere of appreciation, they commend the message to 
the faith and practice of all. 

Some account of these biographies of Epictetus, Apollonius, 
and Socrates will enable the reader to make comparison with the 
facts as to the origin, sources, contents, and characteristics of the 
New Testament Gospels. 
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Epictetus’ biographer, Arrian (Flavius Arrianus) was a Greek 
historian and philosopher of Asia Minor ca. 96-180A.D. He 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.), who esteemed 
him and gave him high office. His eminent ability brought him 
the honor of citizenship at Athens, where he was given political 
position. A portion of his life was spent in Greece and Italy, 
but the later years were passed in Bithynia, the district of his birth. 
He was the author of many writings, his greatest original work 
being the Anabasis of Alexander. This contained in seven books 
a history of Alexander the Great from his accession to his death, 
and is regarded as our most complete and trustworthy account of 
him. Arrian in his young manhood at Rome became a pupil and 
friend of the distinguished Stoic philosopher and teacher Epictetus 
(ca. 50-130 A.D.). In his youth Epictetus was a slave boy at Rome. 
Having been given his freedom, he gained his philosophical educa- 
tion in that city under the eminent Stoic, Musonius Rufus, and 
later himself became one of the foremost Stoic teachers at Rome. 
But in go A.D., when about forty years old, Epictetus was expelled 
from Rome, along with the other philosophers, by the emperor 
Domitian, because these Stoic teachers condemned and aroused 
opposition to his tyranny. He withdrew to Nicopolis, in southern 
Epirus, where for about forty years he lived quietly and taught 
those who came to him, chiefly by private conversation. Epictetus 
did not himself put into writing any of his teaching. 

But Arrian, during the years when he was studying philosophy 
with Epictetus, took full verbatim notes of his teaching. From 
these notes he later (125-150A.D.) produced two works. The 
larger one was entitled "Emurjrov AvarpiBai (the Discourses of 
Epictetus), and consisted of eight. books, four of which are extant. 
The smaller work, also extant, was entitled "Eyxeipidvov (Manual), 
and contained in concise aphoristic form the main teachings of the 
Discourses. The neo-Platonist philosopher Simplicius, in the 
sixth century A.D., who wrote a valuable commentary on the 
Encheiridion, says that Arrian also wrote a Life of Epictetus 
telling what kind of man Epictetus was; unfortunately this has 
not been preserved. 

Arrian, in a letter to Lucius Gellius, gives the following state- 
ment of his editorship of these books: 
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I neither wrote these Discourses of Epictetus in the way in which a man 
might write such things [that is, create the material out of his own mind]; 
nor did I make them public myself, inasmuch as I declare that I did not even 
write them [that is, put them into formal shape for publication]. But what- 
ever I heard him say, the same I attempted to write down in his own words 
as nearly as possible, for the purpose of preserving them as memorials to myself 
afterwards of the thoughts and the freedom of speech of Epictetus. Accord- 
ingly, the Discourses are naturally such as a man would address without 
preparation to another, not such as a man would write with the view of others 
reading them. Now, being such, I do not know how they fell into the hands 
of the public, without either my consent or my knowledge [nor do we know]. 
But it concerns me little if I shall be considered incompetent to write; and 
it concerns Epictetus not at all if any man shall despise his words, for at the 
time when he uttered them it was plain that he had no other purpose than to 
move the minds of his hearers to the best things. If indeed these Discourses 
should produce this effect, they will have I think the result which the words 
of philosophers ought to have; but if they shall not, let those who read them 
know that, when Epictetus delivered them, the hearer could not avoid being 
affected in the way that Epictetus wished him to be. 


This statement by Arrian is politely depreciative of his own 
ability as a reporter of Epictetus’ teaching, and perhaps obscures 
an actual public intent in the preparation. At any rate, the 
Discourses deserved and received the most favorable attention. 
In the way of practical moral-religious instruction nothing finer 
has come down to us from the ancient philosophers and teachers 
of the Greco-Roman world. Epictetus upholds a high moral 
ideal, with great piety; he sets forth the principles of goodness, 
with impressive injunctions to right living. For example, 

When you are going in to any great personage, remember that Another 
also from above sees what is going on, and that you ought to please Him rather 
than the other. 

Remember never to say that you are alone, for you are not, but God is 
Witt... . + To this God you ought to swear an oath just as the soldiers do to 
COON... Never to be disobedient, never to make any charges, never to 
find fault with anything that He has given, and never unwillingly to do or to 
suffer anything that is necessary. 

We must make the best use we can of the things which are in our power. 

He is free to whom everything happens in accordance with His [God’s] 
will. 

This is your duty, to act well the part that is given to you; but to select 
the part belongs to Another. 

Because the gods have given the wine or wheat, we sacrifice to them: 
but because they have produced in the human mind that fruit by which they 
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designed to show us the truth which relates to happiness, shall we not thank 
God for this ? 

When you have decided that a thing ought to be done and are doing it, 
never avoid being seen doing it, though the many shall form an unfavorable 
opinion about it. For if it is not right to do it, avoid doing the thing; but if 
it is right, why are you afraid of those who shall find fault wrongly ? 

Seek not that the things which happen should happen as you wish; but 
wish the things which happen to be as they are, and you will have a tranquil 
flow of life. 


You must know that if your companion be impure, he also who keeps 
company with him must become impure. 

If I can acquire money and also keep myself modest and faithful and 
magnanimous, point out the way and I will acquire it. 

Nothing is meaner than love of pleasure and love of gain and pride. 
Nothing is superior to magnanimity and gentleness and love of mankind and 
beneficence. 

No man is free who is not master of himself. 

Think of God more frequently than you breathe. 

He is a wise man who does not grieve for the things which he has not, 
but rejoices for those which he has. 

Arrian has included in the Discourses and the Encheiridion 
no biographical data of Epictetus, and has furnished no introduc- 
tions or settings to the sayings. The teaching is arranged topically 
in chapters. The form is gnomic rather than argumentative. 
The style is that of the diatribe, or discussion, which was the popu- 
lar method of the practical philosophers in the first century A.D. 
As we have seen, this is the title actually given them, AcarpiBai. 
In this manner of address there is but one speaker, yet questions 
are raised and answered as in a colloquy. Arrian’s writings are 
practically the equivalent of so much material from Epictetus’ 
own hand, like the moral treatises of Seneca and Plutarch; we 
may well wish that the non-extant portion of the Discourses (four 
additional books) might have been preserved. 

The teaching of Epictetus which we have through Arrian is 
in quantity more than twice the entire contents of all four Gospels. 
How much more certainly and definitely we should know Jesus and 
his message if some competent follower had taken down into writing 
directly from Jesus’ lips such a full and exact record of what he 
said! A full first-hand account of what he taught would distinctly 
advance our historical knowledge of him. 
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The second Greek biography of which some account is here 
to be given is the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, written by Philos- 
tratus ca. 217 A.D. 

Apollonius was an eminent Greek philosopher and teacher of 
the first century A.D. (ca. 10-97 A.D.),! contemporary with Jesus 
and Paul. He was widely known and highly revered throughout 
the Mediterranean world, for he made extended journeys and 
sojourns in all parts of it—in Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, Spain, 
Egypt, and Syria. He was an itinerant teacher of practical morality 
and religion. Born early in the century, he lived almost to its 
close, having relations with Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, and Nerva. 
Palestine he did not visit, nor does he seem to have come into any 
acquaintance or relationship with Jesus, with Paul, nor with the 
Christian movement in any way. This was of course in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Greek and Roman philosophers of 
the first century A.D., none of whom showed any interest in or 
appreciation of the oriental, popular, ecstatic, idealistic, religious 
movement which was then spreading westward from Palestine. 
Christianity was ignored by Apollonius, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Plutarch, as well as by the historians of the period, Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

Like Socrates, Jesus, and Epictetus, Apollonius of Tyana did 
not put his teaching into written form.? He taught much and 
continuously, but in the way of conversation and informal public 
address. He was always going about conversing with people, 
somewhat as Socrates and Jesus did. But he did not use the dialec- 
tical method of Socrates, nor did he have a speculative mind that 
was always reaching into metaphysics and definition. As compared 
with Jesus, his style and method were gentile-philosophical rather 
than Jewish-prophetic. Instead of the intense religious ardor, the 
apocalyptical vision, and the martyr zeal of Jesus, Apollonius was 


t Philostratus says (Book VIII, chap. xxix): ‘‘ Neither has Damis told us anything 
about the age of our hero; but there are some who say that he was eighty, others 
that he was over ninety, others again who say that his age far exceeded a hundred.” 
Cf. Book I, chap. xiv: ‘when he reached the age of a hundred.” 


2 He is said, however, to have written four books upon divination by the stars, 
and still another book on the ritual worship of sacrifice. Neither work is extant. 
See Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, Book III, chap. xli. 
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mild, patient, and philosophical in his view of life, with a large 
sense of humor. He enjoyed travel and learned from it. He had 
a universal interest and sympathy. He lived through a long life 
of earnest, kindly, and efficient teaching, winning wide renown, 
and persecuted only by the vicious emperors. It happens that to 
us in the twentieth century Apollonius is little known, while his 
contemporaries Seneca, Epictetus, and Plutarch are better known; 
but it is probable that in the first century Apollonius was more 
widely known and more influential than they among the people as 
a whole, because Seneca and Plutarch were writers rather than 
oral teachers, and Epictetus taught privately rather than pub- 
licly. That we have their writings and teachings so fully, and that 
scholars have given and now give them so much attention, explains 
in fact our greater familiarity with them than with Apollonius, 
about whom we have only indirect information and whose teaching 
is preserved only in fragmentary form.’ 

Apollonius was an earnest Pythagorean in his teaching and 
manner of life. He abstained from marriage, wine, and meat, from 
leather shoes, woolen garments, and shaving. At fourteen years 
of age he had become an apprentice to philosophy, first at Tarsus 
and then at Aegae. Neither the Stoic teacher at the former city, 
nor the Peripatetic teachers at the latter, impressed him so much as 
Euxenus, the follower of Pythagoras. As an attendant at the 
Temple of Asclepius in Aegae he acquired the gift of miraculous 
healing, and became renowned for his character and his deeds. 
“He turned the Temple into a Lyceum and Academy, for it 
resounded with all sorts of philosophical discussions.” Some years 
later, in his young manhood, he returned to his home town Tyana. 
Soon his father and mother died, and the half share of their property 
which fell to him he divided among his brother and poor relations, 


t Until two years ago the only English translation of Philostratus’ Life of A pol- 
lonius was Berwick’s, made in 1811. In 1912 a new English translation by F. C. 
Conybeare, together with the Greek text, was published in the “Loeb Classical 
Library” (New York: Macmillan, 2 vols., $3). This makes the work available, 
and it will doubtless become better known. The Life contains not a little that is 
romantic in its descriptions of the adventures of Apollonius on his journeys through 
many countries, and much miracle as regards Apollonius’ own life and deeds. But 
in the main it is to be regarded as a historical account. 
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preferring poverty for his own lot. Thereupon he began his 
journeys and sojourns in many lands, extending over many 
years. 

For five years, in Asia Minor, he kept a vow of absolute silence, 
designed to increase and establish his wisdom. Then he entered 
upon his life-long career as an itinerant teacher of Greek practical 
philosophy, pursuing this calling wherever he went and with all he 
met, “‘the occasions providing as usual the topics he talked about.” 
He visited Persia and India, and made long sojourns in Egypt. 
Finally, in 79 A.D., when Titus became emperor, he summoned 
Apollonius to a conference with him at Tarsus, to gain wisdom 
from him for his reign. The Tarsians during his stay there 
“became such devoted admirers of our hero as to regard him as 
their second founder and the mainstay of their city.” Again he 
journeyed in Egypt, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Ionia, Achaia, and Italy. 
He criticized the imperial rule of Domitian, as he had that of Nero, 
and was summoned from Asia to Rome to clear himself of a charge 
of rebellion; but after being held for a time in prison, his trial 
ended in release. Then he continued teaching in Greece, and later 
at Smyrna and at Ephesus, where he died ca. 97 A.D., being unable 
to accept the invitation of the emperor Nerva to become his adviser 
at Rome. 

Our knowledge of Apollonius rests back upon a full account 
of him written in the first century A.D. while he was active in his 
philosophical ministry. A man by the name of Damis entered 
into close association with Apollonius early in his itinerant career 
and remained with him in his travels as an attending disciple 
until his death; the relationship continued through forty or fifty 
years. Damis kept a journal of Apollonius’ journeys, experiences, 
deeds, and words during all this period. The journal has not come 
down to us intact, but the extensive Life by Philostratus is made 
up chiefly from Damis’ material. Presumably it was because the 
journal was so fully taken up into the Life that the journal itself 
was allowed to disappear. 

Philostratus, the ultimate biographer of Apollonius of Tyana, 
was a Greek rhetorician at Rome who flourished in the first half 
of the third century A.p. (his date was ca. 127-245 A.D.). Asa 
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young man he had studied rhetoric and philosophy at Athens, and 
later at Rome. He produced several works, the most important 
of which was his Bio. Logicrav, Lives of the Sophists. These 
Lives “are not in the true sense biographical, but rather picturesque 
impressions.” They belong to the type of popular biography in 
the period, a eulogistic and didactic method of writing about 
famous teachers, of which Plutarch’s Lives and Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives and Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers are the best examples. 
The Life of Apollonius by Philostratus belongs to this class, but is 
much more extensive than any of the other biographies, a char- 
acteristic due, we may suppose, to the greater amount of material 
at hand and to its extraordinary attractiveness. 

Philostratus produced his Ta és rév Tava ’Arod\d\wnor at the 
suggestion of Julia Domna, the wife of the Roman emperor 
Septimius Severus, early in the third century A.D. As she died in 
217 A.D., and the work was not published until after her death, 
that year may be named as the approximate date of its issue. 
Julia Domna, the empress, had been originally a Syrian priestess, 
and through her influence oriental religious rites had been made 
fashionable at Rome. She was greatly interested in the earlier 
accounts of Apollonius by Damis, Moiragenes, and Maximus, in 
which she found the eminent man described as a mystic, a magian, 
and a miracle-worker, as well as a Pythagorean philosopher and 
a teacher of practical ethics and religion. She therefore fur- 
nished all these materials, together with letters of Apollonius, 
and asked Philostratus to produce from them a worthy biography 
of him.t Such a rewriting was desirable because: (1) the sources 
being various, a unified account was needed; (2) Damis’ journal, 
the main source, was in poor Greek style; (3) the reputation of 
Apollonius having been attacked, it was right that the public 
should be able to know him as he was. ‘It seems to me then that 
I ought not to condone or acquiesce in the general ignorance, but 
write a true account of the man, detailing the exact times at which 
he said or did this or that, as also the habits and temper of wisdom 
by means of which he came near to being considered a supernatural 
and divine being.” Philostratus was well qualified to make over 
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these sources into a Life of Apollonius which for content, arrange- 
ment, style, and spirit constituted the work a classic. 

The process by which Philostratus compiled the Life out of the 
oral and written information at his command he himself describes: 


I have gathered my information partly from the many cities where he 
was loved, and partly from the temples whose long-neglected and decayed 
rites he restored, and partly from the accounts left of him by others, and partly 
from his own letters . . . . [which] dealt with the subjects of the gods, of cus- 
toms, of moral principles, of laws, and in all these departments he corrected 
the errors into which men had fallen.* 

There was a man Damis, by no means stupid, who formerly dwelt in the 
ancient city of Nineveh. He resorted to Apollonius in order to study wisdom, 
and having shared, by his own account, his wanderings abroad, wrote an 
account of them. And he records his [i.e., Apollonius’] opinions and discourses 
and all his prophecies . . . . [he] told his story clearly enough, yet somewhat 
awkwardly. 

And I also read? the book of Maximus of Aegae, which comprised all the 
life of Apollonius in Aegae. 

And furthermore a will was composed by Apollonius, from which one can 
learn how rapturous and inspired a sage he really was. 

For we must not pay attention anyhow to Moiragenes, who composed 
four books about Apollonius, and yet was ignorant of many of the circumstances 
of his life. 

That then I combined these scattered sources together, and took trouble 
over my composition, I have said; but let my work, I pray, redound to the 
honor of the man who is the subject of my compilation (ovyyéyparra:), and 
also be of use to those who love learning. 


Damis, a native of Nineveh, joined him asa pupil . . . . who became the 
companion of his wanderings abroad and his fellow-traveler and. associate in 
all wisdom, and who has preserved to us many particulars of the sage. He 
admired him, and having a taste for the road, said: ‘Let us depart, Apol- 
lonius, you following God, and I you.” . . . . He stayed with him, increasing 
in wisdom, and committing to memory whatever he learned. This Assyrian’s 
[Greek] language, however, was of a mediocre quality, for he had not the 
gift of expressing himself, having been educated among the barbarians [i.e., 
non-Greeks]; but he kept a journal (durpiBy) of their intercourse, and 
recorded in it whatever he heard or saw, and he was very well able to put 


t The letters of Apollonius here referred to accompany the Life in the Conybeare 
edition, Vol. II, pp. 408-81. The letters, however, are brief and somewhat dis- 
appointing. They do not compare well with the letters of Paul in the New Testament. 


2 In fact, used; see Book I, chap. xii. 3 Op. cit., Book I, chaps. ii, iii. 
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together a memoir (ixéuvnya) of such matters, and managed this better than 
anyone else could do. At any rate the volume which he calls his scrap-book 
(4 S€Aros } Tav éxpatvopdrwv) was intended to serve such a purpose by 
Damis, who was determined that nothing about Apollonius should be passed 
over in silence.* 


For the sake of accuracy and truth, and in order to leave out nothing of 
the things that Damis wrote, I should have liked to relate all the incidents 
that occurred on their journey through these barbarous regions [Mesopotamia]; 
but my subject hurries me on to greater and more remarkable episodes.? 


The memoirs (ra dvayeypappéva) then of Apollonius of Tyana, which 
Damis the Assyrian composed, end with the above story.3 


It therefore appears that Damis’ journal was the main source of 
Philostratus’ work, furnishing almost the whole of the massive nar- 
rative from Book I, chap. xviii, when at the age of about 30 years he 
set out on his travels into the Far East, to Book VIII, chap. xxviii, 
which recounts his death. The closing pages of the biography 
contain material which Philostratus had obtained from oral report. 
His account of Apollonius’ parentage, birthplace, birth, early 
education, his years at Aegae, and his adoption of the Pythagorean 
philosophy and manner of life was derived in part from his own 
investigations‘ and in part from the document of Maximus of 
Aegae.’ 

These sources of Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, and the way 
in which he used them, may be compared with the sources and 
compilation of the New Testament Gospels. Philostratus had: 
(1) Damis’ journal covering the main fifty years of Apollonius’ 
public career; (2) Moiragenes’ work of ‘four books about Apol- 
lonius’”; (3) the writing of Maximus recounting Apollonius’ 
young manhood years at Aegae; (4) oral tradition regarding his 
birth, early years, and death. The work by Moiragenes was hostile 
to Apollonius, and “ignorant of many of the circumstances of his 
life,” so that Philostratus says he disregarded it. The sketch by 
Maximus accounted for but a short early period in his life. The 

* Op. cit., Book I, chap. xix. 40>. cit., Book I, chap. ii. 

2 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xx. 5 Op. cit., Book I, chaps. iii, xii. 

3Op. cit., Book VIII, chap. xxix. 6 Op. cit., Book I, chap. iii. 
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oral tradition supplied but a small amount of information. Damis’ 
journal was the chief source; from it nineteen-twentieths of 
Philostratus’ biography were drawn. He did not use all that the 
writing by Damis furnished, but he perhaps used the greater 
portion of it; what he omitted was unimportant. This material 
was first-hand and immediate, for Damis in company with Apol- 
lonius wrote down the events, deeds, and words from day to day as 
they happened. Philostratus was unable to subject Damis’ 
narrative to a historical investigation, nor does he seem to have 
used criticism regarding it farther than to recognize that in some 
parts it was a “‘wonder-tale.” He did have to revise or rewrite 
the narrative into good literary Greek. The process of compila- 
tion was to put together in a single story, chronologically arranged, 
the available information about Apollonius; this Philostratus did 
in an able, attractive manner. As Damis’ journal had been written 
in Apollonius’ lifetime (presumably also the sketch by Maximus), 
the interval of about 120 years between the death of Apollonius 
and Philostratus’ biography of him did not much affect the trust- 
worthiness of the main information concerning him. 

Obviously the correspondence between Philostratus’ Life of 
Apollonius and the Gospels as Lives of Jesus is only general and 
limited. They were similar in that: (1) the purpose in each case 
was a practical one, to promote morality and religion by eulogizing 
and commending the great teacher in his message and in his 
example; (2) the method common to each was to recount the life 
in a general chronological arrangement from humble birth to death 
and glorification; (3) the deeds and the words were intermingled 
in a narrative that consisted mainly in a chain of anecdotes; (4) the 
story in each case was full of miracle—divine person, miraculous 
birth, healing miracles, supernatural knowledge and foretelling, 
resurrection and ascension; (5) the biography in each case was 
written by one who was not an immediate disciple and observer 
of the hero, and who wrote a generation or more after his death; 
(6) the information was obtained partly from oral tradition, but 
chiefly from written memorabilia; (7) the traditional story was 
retold without much historical investigation or criticism, using the 

Op. cit., Book I, chap. xx. 
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material at hand almost as it was; (8) the Greek style of the sources 
was reworked more or less, to give the writing higher quality, 
acceptability, and usefulness. 

On the other hand, the Life of Apollonius and the Gospels are 
dissimilar in the following respects: (1) the ultimate accounts of 
Jesus were four instead of one; (2) the Evangelists selected and 
interwove material from parallel memorabilia of Jesus’ life, whereas 
Philostratus did little more than conjoin narratives of the several 
portions of Apollonius’ life; (3) the Gospels were propagandist 
documents of an oriental religious movement invading the Occident, 
while Apollonius was proclaiming a well-known and established 
Greek philosophy; (4) the Gospels carried an elaborate, intense, 
theological doctrine of Christ, salvation, and the new age, in addi- 
tion to their moral idealism and appeal; (5) the geographical area 
of the Gospels was the small country of Palestine, while Apollonius’ 
travels and ministry covered almost the entire ancient world; 
(6) the Gospel story arose in Aramaic, and had afterward to be 
translated into Greek; (7) the early transmission of the mem- 
orabilia of Jesus was altogether oral—there were no immediate 
written accounts of what Jesus did and said; (8) the memorabilia 
of Jesus, oral and written, were used continuously for evangelistic 
and apologetic purposes, undergoing selection, adaptation, ex- 
pansion, and supplementation to meet the needs of the Christian 
mission; (9) the Gospel of Mark, late, composite, theological, and 
pragmatic, corresponded closely to no document that Philostratus 
used; (10) the hypothetical document Q, or the written sources 
from which the common non-Markan discourse material of Matthew 
and Luke was derived, was not specifically like any source of the 
Life of Apollonius; (11) there was nothing corresponding to the 
Gospel of John among Philostratus’ documents. 

Some idea of Philostratus’ biography of Apollonius of Tyana 
can be obtained from the following quotations: 


He found [at Aegae] a peace congenial to one who would be a philosopher, 
and a more serious school of study and a temple of Asclepius, where that god 
reveals himself in person to men. There he had as his companions in philos- 
ophy followers of Plato and Chrysippus and Peripatetic philosophers. And 
he diligently attended also to the discourses of Epicurus, for he did not despise 
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these either, although it was to those of Pythagoras that he applied himself 
with unspeakable wisdom and ardor." 


Since they [the gods] know everything, it appears to me that a person 
who comes to the house of God and has a good conscience should put up the 
following prayer: “‘O ye gods, grant unto me that which I deserve. For the 
holy, O Priest, surely deserve to receive blessings, and the wicked the contrary. 
Therefore the gods, as they are beneficent, if they find anyone who is healthy 
and whole and unscarred by vice, will send him away surely after crowning 
him, not with gold crowns, but with all sorts of blessings; but if they find a 
man branded with sin and utterly corrupt, they will hand him over and leave 
him to justice, after inflicting their wrath upon him all the more, because he 
dared to invade their temples without being pure.’ 


[Apollonius rebuked Euphrates] for doing everything for money, and 
tried to wean him of his love of filthy lucre and of huckstering his wisdom. 


He said that it was the duty of philosophers of his school to hold converse 
at the earliest dawn with the gods, but as the day advanced, about the gods; 
and during the rest of the day to discuss human affairs in friendly intercourse.‘ 


When he conversed he would assume an oracular manner and use the 
expressions “I know,” .... “You must know.” And his sentences were 
short and crisp, and his words were telling and closely fitted to the things he 
spoke of, and his words had a ring about them as of the dooms delivered by a 
sceptered king. And when a certain quibbler asked him why he asked no 
questions of him, he replied: “Because I asked questions when I was a strip- 
ling; and it is not my business to ask questions now, but to teach people 
what I have discovered.” . . . . This was the line he pursued in Antioch, and 
he converted to himself the most unrefined people.s 


As they fared into Mesopotamia, the tax-gatherer who presided over the 
bridge led them into the registry and asked them what they were taking out 
of the country with them. And Apollonius replied: “I am taking with me 
temperance, justice, virtue, continence, valor, discipline.” And in this 
way he strung together a number of feminine nouns or names. The other, 
already scenting his own perquisites, said: ‘You must then write down in 
the register these female slaves.” Apollonius answered: “Impossible, for 
they are not female slaves that I am taking out with me, but ladies of 
quality.’ 


* Op. cit., Book I, chap. vii. 40>. cit., Book I, chap. xvi. 
20>. cit., Book I, chap. xi. 5 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xvii. 
3 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xiii. 6 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xx. 
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If I am housed above my rank, I shall live ill at ease; for superfluity 
distresses wise men more than deficiency distresses you [the King of Babylon].* 


He offered to the gods the following prayer: “O ye gods, grant unto me 
to have little and to want nothing.’ 


Chastity consists in not yielding to passion when the longing and impulse 
is felt, and in the abstinence which rises superior to this form of madness.3 


You perhaps imagine that it is a lesser thing to go wrong in Babylon than 
to go wrong at Athens... .. You do not reflect that a wise man finds Hellas 
everywhere, and that a sage will not regard or consider any place to be a desert 
or barbarous, because he at any rate lives under the eyes of Virtue; and 
although he sees only a few men, yet he is himself looked at by myriad eyes.‘ 


He also said that it was a mistake to go to war even over large issues.s 


Those who drink water, as I do, see things as they really are; .. . . they 
are never found to be giddy, nor full of drowsiness, or of silliness, nor unduly 
elated; but they are wide awake and thoroughly rational, and always the 
same..... You find them free and erect, and they go to bed with a clear, 
pure soul and welcome sleep, and are neither buoyed up by the bubbles of 
their own private luck, nor scared by any adversity; for the soul meets both 
alternatives with equal calm, if it be sober.® 


[He] urged them to take pride rather in themselves than in the beauty of 
their city..... It was more pleasing for the city to be crowned with men 
than with porticos and pictures.’ 


[He enjoined] mutual rivalry between men in behalf of the common weal. 
. . . » To me it seems best that each man should do what he understands best 
and what he best can do. For that city will recline in peace, nay, will rather 
stand up erect, where one man is admired for his popular influence, and another 
for his wisdom, and another for his liberal expenditure on public objects, and 
another for his kindliness, and another for his severity and unbending sternness 
towards malefactors, and another because his hands are pure beyond suspicion. 
And as he was thus discoursing [at Smyrna], he saw a ship with three sails 
leaving the harbor, of which the sailors were each discharging their particular 
duties in working it out to sea. Accordingly by way of reforming his audience 
he said: Now look at that ship’s crew, how some of them being rowers have 


1 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xxxiii. 

2 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xxxiii. 5 Op. cit., Book I, chap. xxxvii. 
30>. cit., Book I, chap. xxxiii. 6 Op. cit., Book II, chap. xxxvi. 
40>. cit., Book I, chap. xxxiv. 7 Op. cit., Book IV, chap. vii. 
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embarked in the tug-boats, while others are winding up and making fast the 
anchors, and others again are spreading the sails to the wind, and others are 
keeping an outlook at bow and stern. Now if a single member of this com- 
munity abandoned any one of his particular tasks or went about his naval 
duties in an inexperienced manner, they would have a bad voyage and would 
themselves impersonate the storm; but if they vie with one another and are 
rivals only with the object of one showing himself as good a man as the other, 
then their ship will make the best of havens, and all their voyage be one of 
fair weather and fair sailing. 


It happened also that a young man was building a house in Rhodes who 
was a nouveau riche without any education, and he collected in his house rare 
pictures and gems from different countries. Apollonius then asked him how 
much money he had spent on teachers and on education. ‘“‘Not a drachma,” 
he replied. ‘And how much upon your house?” “Twelve talents, and I 
mean to spend as much again upon it.” “And what is the good of your house 
to you?” “Why, asa residence it is splendidly suited to my needs.” And,” 
said Apollonius, ‘are men to be valued more for themselves or for their belong- 
ings?” “For their wealth,” said the young man, “because wealth has the 
most influence.” . . . . “My good boy,” [said Apollonius] “‘it seems to me that 
it is not you that own the house, but the house that owns you.’ 


[Apollonius addressing the newly made emperor Vespasian], “For myself 
I care little about constitutions, seeing that my life is governed by the gods; 
but I do not like to see the human flock perish for want of a shepherd at once 
just and moderate. .... The government of one man, if it provides all round 
for the welfare of the community, is popular government.’’s 


What a splendid thing it would be, if wealth were held in less honor, and 
equality flourished a little more, . . . . for then all men would agree with one 
another, and the whole earth would be like one brotherhood.‘ 


I have studied profoundly the problem of the rise of the art [philosophy], 
and whence it draws its first principles; and I have realized that it belongs 
to men of transcendent religious gifts, who have thoroughly investigated the 
nature of the soul, the well-springs of whose existence lie back in the immortal 
and in the unbegotten.s 


Now the inhabitants of Tarsus had previously detested Apollonius, because 
of the violent reproaches he addressed to them, owing to the fact that through 
their languid indifference and sensual indolence they could not put up with 


t Op. cit., Book IV, chaps. viii, ix. 
2 Op. cit., Book V, chap. xxii. 4Op. cit., Book VI, chap. ii. 
30p. cit., Book V, chap. xxxv. 5 Op. cit., Book VI, chap. xi. 
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the vigor of his remarks. But on this occasion they became such devoted 
admirers of our hero as to regard him as their second founder and the mainstay 
of their city. 


The counts of the indictment [which Domitian brought against Apol- 
lonius] are as varied as they are numerous; for your style of dress is assailed 
in them, and your way of living in general, and your having been worshiped 
by certain people, and the fact that in Ephesus once you delivered an oracle 
about the famine; and also that you have uttered certain sentiments to the 
detriment of the sovereign—some of them openly, some of them obscurely 
and privately, and some of them on the pretence that you learned them from 
heaven.? 


There is between man and God a certain kinship which enables him alone 
of the animal creation to recognize the gods, and to speculate both about his 
own nature and the manner in which it participates in the divine substance. 
Accordingly man declares that his very form resembles God, as it is interpreted 
by sculptors and painters; and he is persuaded that his virtues come to him 
from God, and that those who are endowed with such virtues are near to God 
and divine (Oetovs) 3 


If anyone converses with a Pythagorean, and asks what boons and how 
many he shall derive from him, I should myself answer as follows: He will 
acquire legislative science, geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, knowledge of 
harmony and of music, and of the physician’s art, godlike divination in all its 
branches; and the still better qualities of magnanimity, greatness of soul, 
magnificence, constancy, reverence, knowledge and not mere opinion of the 
gods, direct cognizance of demons and not mere faith, friendship with both, 
independence of spirit, assiduity, frugality, limitation of his needs, quickness 
of perception, quickness of movement, quickness in breathing, excellence of 
color, health, courage, immortality.4 


It is a noble thing to regard the whole earth as your country, and all men 
as your brethren and friends, seeing that they are the family of God (yévos 
Oeov), that they are of one nature, and that there is a communion of each and 
all in speech, and likewise in feelings, which is the same no matter how or 
when a man has been born, whether he is barbarian or whether he is Greek, so 
long as he is man (dv@pwros).5 


Quotation has been made at some length because the Life of 
Apollonius is not entirely familiar. These selections represent the 

1 Op. cit., Book VI, chap. xxxiv. 

2 Op. cit., Book VII, chap. xx. 4 Op. cit., Epistle lii. 

30>. cit., Book VIII, chap. vii. 5 Op. cit., Epistle xliv. 
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best that the Life and Letters contain in the way of moral-religious 
teaching. The whole amount of such teaching is considerable— 
perhaps a tenth part of the material, scattered throughout Books I- 
VI which contain the bulky narrative of his travels, and Books VII-— 
VIII which recount extensively his relations with the emperor 
Domitian, his arrest, imprisonment, trial, defense, and ultimate 
release, shortly followed by his death at Ephesus. 

Historical criticism of course regards as legendary all the 
supernatural elements in the story of Apollonius’ life—the miracles 
of his birth and death, of his healings and other deeds, of his super- 
human knowledge and foretellings, and the ascriptions of divine 
personality. It also treats as fanciful much of the detail in the 
travel narratives, as Philostratus himself did. The adventures 
of Apollonius were recounted somewhat after the model of the 
Odyssey and other epics of the classical literature. The geographi- 
cal writers of the period, like Strabo in the first century B.c., were 
fond of including similar romancing stories of travelers in foreign 
lands. Such was in part the favorite fiction of the day. 

Apart from the miracles and the romance in the Life of A pol- 
lonius, there is no reason to doubt the general historical character 
of Philostratus’ biography. We may certainly ascertain from it 
the career, teaching, and personality of this great itinerant philos- 
opher, public teacher, traveler, and adviser of cities and emperors. 

Unquestionably there is a kind of parallelism, intentional or 
unintentional, between the Life of Apollonius and the life of 
Jesus as given in the Gospels. The nature of this parallelism, as 
already indicated, marks these writings as belonging to the same 
type of literature, namely, popular biography. The Gospels 
too contain supernatural elements and memorabilia of Jesus’ 
deeds and words which have been adapted to popular use in the 
gentile mission, which call for historical criticism. But neither 
in the Gospels is the presence of such elements to be regarded as 
prejudicial to the general trustworthiness of the narrative of Jesus’ 
career and teaching. 

About the year 300 A.D., Hierocles, the proconsul of Bithynia, 
published a work entitled Adyo. gidadjbes rpds Trovs Xproriavods, 
in criticism of the beliefs and the credulity of the Christians. He 
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drew attention to the parallelisms between Apollonius and Jesus, 
and as a Greek and a non-Christian he spoke in greater praise of 
Apollonius. Hierocles was doubtless influenced by racial, pagan, 
and intellectual prejudice against Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
Christians. Eusebius, the great Christian historian and apologete 
of the fourth century A.D., soon published an extended rejoinder 
to Hierocles’ attack,’ in which he indignantly denied and repu- 
diated all the miracles and the divinity ascribed to Apollonius, at 
the same time defending with equal spirit and vigor all the miracles 
and divinity ascribed to Jesus. This was a deadlock of polemics 
on both sides, the historical facts being left to fare for themselves. 
Eusebius wrote: 


I am quite ready to accept all [recorded of Apollonius] that is probable 
and has an air of truth about it, even though such details may be somewhat 
exaggerated and highly-colored out of compliment to a good man..... I 
therefore do not mind the author telling us that Apollonius was of an ancient 
family and lineally descended from the first settlers; . . . . and that when he 
was young he not only had the distinguished teachers mentioned, but, if he 
likes, I will allow that he became himself their teacher and master in learning. 
. .. . All this and the like is merely human (dv@pamwa), and in no way incon- 
gruous with philosophy or with truth, and I can therefore accept it, because 
I set a very high value upon candor and love of truth. Nevertheless to 
suppose that he was a being of superhuman nature, and then to contradict 
this supposition at a moment’s warning,? and to forget it almost as soon as 
it is made—this I regard as reprehensible and as calculated to fasten a suspicion 
not only on the author, but yet more on the subject of his memoir.3 


It was not obvious to a Christian of the fourth century A.p. 
that the same kind of rational criticism by which he rejected all 
miracle and divinity in the case of anyone but Jesus must inevitably 
be applied to the Gospel narratives themselves. 

Eusebius did not take the view that the Life of Apollonius had 
been produced by Philostratus as a pagan counterwork to the 
Gospels. During the eighty years since its publication it had not 
been so regarded or used. ‘‘Hierocles, of all the writers who have 
ever attacked us, stands alone in selecting Apollonius, as he has 

t This writing by Eusebius is given in the Greek, with an English translation, 
at the close of Conybeare’s edition of Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, II, 484-605. 

2 Eusebius is unconscious of analogous phenomena in the Gospels. 

3 Op. cit., Treatise of Eusebius, chap. xii; see also chap. xxxix. 
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recently done, for the purposes of comparison and contrast with 
our Savior.” It is not impossible that Philostratus was acquainted 
with the Gospels and was interested in the parallelisms between 
Apollonius and Jesus. It may be that the supernatural features 
of his biography were to some extent influenced, through tradition 
or through himself, by the wonderful stories of Jesus’ birth, miracle- 
working, superhuman knowledge and resurrection. But Philos- 
tratus has shown? that he took up the preparation of the Life of 
Apollonius only at the request of the empress Julia Domna, whose 
attention in turn had been directed to the subject by “‘a certain 
kinsman of Damis” who in the first century A.D. had written the 
biographical journal of Apollonius. Neither Philostratus nor the 
empress seems to have had a specific intent or interest against the 
Christians and the Gospels. 

The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, in the English translation 
of the eight Books, contains 488 pages, about 136,000 words. 
This biography therefore is thirty-five times the length of the Gospel 
of Mark, and twice the length of all four Gospels together. That 
Philostratus could produce so full an account was of course due 
to the devotion and industry of Damis, the companion of Apol- 
lonius for fifty years and the immediate recorder of his deeds and 
utterances. Neither Jesus nor Paul had the advantage of such a 
biographer, and we are the poorer for that reason. But what 
Jesus’ and Paul’s disciples lacked as transcribers of their masters’ 
lives they outweighed by active, faithful promotion of their mission. 
The gospel message of Jesus and Paul, proclaimed and established 
in the Greco-Roman world, threw obscurity over the life and teach- 
ing of Apollonius. 

* Op. cit., Treatise of Eusebius, chap. i. 

2 Op. cit., Book I, chap. iii. 


[To be concluded in April] 








A PREACHER’S INTEREST IN NIETZSCHE 
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I 


Ridpath relates that, when General Grant was transferred from 
Vicksburg to command the army of the East, he plunged at once 
into the Wilderness and gave battle to Lee in two days of terrific 
fighting. It was then that Lee said to his officers, “Gentlemen, 
at last the army of the Potomac has a head.” 

The incident will hint my main justification of a preacher’s 
interest in Nietzsche. Many scattered forces—men of the world, 
men of letters, artists, plunderers, liberated Jews, epicures and 
high-livers, materialists scientific and aesthetic, captains industrial 
and military, crowned heads and financiers, lovers of Nature and 
the free life, instincts and passions, all manner of opposition to 
Christianity, worldliness generally—may be said in Nietzsche at 
last to have found a head. He is therefore no man for the tough- 
minded among the staff officers of the church of Christ to ignore. 

Personally Nietzsche has interested me ever since the word 
Superman arrested my imagination. A revival of interest took 
place later when I began to bring back into use the almost obsolete 
word Anti-Christ and affix it as an epithet to this German revolter, 
iconoclast, poet, and dreamer. 

But Nietzsche may well challenge the preacher’s concern for 
other reasons. He may help us define more clearly just what our 
own Christianity really is. When my neighbor surveys his bound- 
ary lines I find my own farm laid out by elimination. If Nietzsche 
understands Christianity as essentially socialistic, democratic, that 
it ‘takes up the cudgels for idiots,” “‘appeals to the disinherited 
everywhere”; if he reads the Christian morality as sacrificially 
redemptive, and the Adam Smith political economy under which 
Christendom piles up colossal fortunes for the shrewd as but a bold 
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substitute of our own Devil’s law for the law of Christ; if he deems 
papal despotisms and Machiavellian Jesuitism more congenial to 
his Anti-Christ paradise than to the Kingdom of Jesus; if he under- 
stands that an egoistic race for heaven in the skies, leaving a wrecked 
world behind, is not Christian, but only a stupid perversion of the 
very jungle law he himself champions: then it seems to me he is 
either stealing my territory or throwing me acres that do not belong 
in my farm. In either case I must undertake to re-establish my 
own boundaries. 

Then again Nietzsche catches my attention because of his 
scathing and artistic criticisms upon Christianity; for I think he 
may thus aid us very materially in our own house-cleaning—in that 
disagreeable scavenger-work within the churches which must some- 
how get accomplished before the right number of men in street and 
shop will take our message seriously. 

Still again Nietzsche may splendidly serve us, and so deserve 
our interest, in driving us from many a hiding-place of ambiguity 
and straddling where men are today calling for plain speech. He 
may force us to state our views on socialism, self-sacrifice, democ- 
racy, depravity, suffering, art, nature, and the earth’s future. The 
heretics and apostates have usually helped bring on ages of creed- 
making: it may fall to Nietzsche’s lot to involve the church in 
deeper studies of her own foundations—to instigate another age of 
approximate definition. 

If these things are even partly true they suggest ample justi- 
fication for any preacher’s interest in Nietzsche. For the chivalric 
warning of Oscar Levy, one of the rashest knights in the Nietzschean 
lists, is worth heeding for its simple truth, when he says, “A new 
philosophy may be a more powerful enemy than all the navies in 
the world, and therefore well worth knowing.” 

Who is this man, who are his antecedents and followers? 
Whence and what are his main ideas? What has he to say of 
Christianity? What is his substitute program for mankind? 
And what can Christianity do with him? 

Nietzsche’s outward life, meager in incident, may be passed 
over briefly here. He was a precocious German scholar of good 
family, lonely, ascetic, invalid, addicted to chloral, who spent some 
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years in teaching, much time in art criticism, travel, and in writing; 
who devoured philosophies as most men devour cigars and news- 
papers; who loved Goethe, Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Darwin; 
who revolted from all his teachers, examined anew the foundations 
of morality, with the result that he utterly broke with religion, 
theism, Christianity, most of all with the Christian theory of 
morals; who scouted ‘old Kant” as chief sinner among false 
philosophers, held Plato the first blunderer into the immortality 
delusion, accounted Socrates worthy of his hemlock; and who 
paired alcohol and Christianity as the two most noxious corrup- 
tions known to history. He was born in 1844 and died in 1900 after 
nearly a dozen years of insanity. Comparatively unknown until 
after his death, his works then began to be widely published and 
translated. He will be known hereafter as Christianity’s diametric 
antithesis, loud-roaring in frankness and fury, reptilian in subtlety. 


II 


The Nietzsche cult is already large and keenly influential, 
embracing as natural allies many of those artistic souls who believe 
that all ultimate values are aesthetic, that the universe’s sole justi- 
fication is beauty—a phenomenon not of will but of art; many of 
those very free anarchic spirits who are against civilization on gen- 
eral principles; with a following also of the “liberated” Jews who 
by native bias despise Christianity. 

The modus is distinctly literary. Nietzsche’s own art is of the 
loftiest order. By force of his extraordinary style alone, at once 
orchestral and racy, his ideas would carry far. And of no mean 
ability in the literary tricks suited to their tasks are also his chief 
propagandists. Such men as Huysmans, pessimist, Baudelaire, 
devil-worshiper, Maurice Barres, egoist, Oscar Levy, Hebrew 
free-lance, Ludovici, a London Italian with the charm and pen- 
polish of a William James, Orage and Huneker and Kennedy and 
Common: one and all wield quills of biting fluency. It is as a 
virile publicist “keeping German literature in touch with the 
needs and demands of the actual life of the present” and “pre- 
venting its losing itself in the clouds of an unworldly idealism” that 
Friedrich Nietzsche is recognized in the Britannica Year Book of 
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1913. And who shall venture to measure to what extent the great 
war of the nine nations now raging, kindled or kept aflame by the 
sudden outburst of a new German spirit, must be credited to the 
subterranean distribution of this Homeric war-worshiper’s goad- 
ing and vitriolic scorn poured out upon modern German decadence 
and peace-loving mediocrity!" ‘‘Ye shall love peace,” cries this 
son of the glorious savage,? ‘‘as a means to new wars—and the 
short peace more than the long.” “Man shall be trained for 
war, and woman for the recreation of the warrior; all else is 
folly.’ 

But the thought-stuff of Nietzsche’s writings is to many minds 
even more captivating than what has been called “the verbal music 
that makes him such a beguilement to read.” Baron von Hiigel, 
the modernist, in his Roman Catholic treatise on Eternal Life, 
dares, it seems, to reprove both Alfred Russell Wallace and Prin- 
cipal Caird for their lack of sympathy with “‘the good and true 
richly present in that wayward and chaotic man of letters, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche.”* To those interested in reform and race better- 
ment, Professor Devine of Columbia University recommends 
Nietzsche as useful ‘“‘notwithstanding his abhorrent doctrines, 
as indicating the goal toward which a materialistic eugenic phi- 
losophy, unrestrained by the Christian ideal of service, would 
inevitably lead.”’s 

According to Hermann, the gifted reviewer of Eucken, what the 
German immoralist and individualist has to say even meets a long- 
felt want. “Men everywhere are feeling the hollowness, the con- 
tradiction, the spiritual bankruptcy of our sleek and well-fed 
culture. Nietzsche’s sensitive and impressionist soul, nervously 
fumbling after the inner life, recoils sharply from a blatant and 
self-conscious culture that wears down the fine edge of the indi- 
vidual. His revolt was noble in itself, and much blame rests with 
those followers who perversely underscored its most vicious 

t Nietzsche, Birth of Tragedy, London, 1909, Introd., p. xxvii. 

2 Ransome, Portraits and Speculations, 1913, p. 94. 

3 Nietzsche, Zarathustra, chaps. ix and xiii. 

4 Quoted in Constructive Quarterly, June, 1913, p. 360. 

5 The Family and Social Work, 1912, Appendix, p. 160. 
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aspects.”* This long-felt want is picturesquely declared by Levy 
in his Revival of Aristocracy. For two thousand years Europe had 
degenerated beneath the anarchic evil and weakness of common 
Christianity. Amid the shrieks of bigoted mobs all eyes were 
vainly directed toward the hoarse-voiced demagogues (presumably 
the clergy) when “suddenly there flashed forth into view a phi- 
losopher who spoke like the man in the street, entitling himself 
immoralist, cosmopolitan, egoist, and very free, and sang a song of 
praise to revengefulness, avarice, lust, and cruelty—to Bacchic and 
classical enthusiasm, not to Jewish-Nazarene tameness.””? 

True indeed it would seem to be that any warrior of Christ, 
looking for a foeman worthy of his steel, may well address himself 
to this notable figure on the field—of whom even the cautious 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia admits concern as to the havoc 
Nietzsche is likely to play before he is properly pigeon-holed. 
It says, “‘He was a prolific writer, and his works are exerting an 
influence on modern thinking in religion and philosophy which 
seems rather out of proportion to their real and permanent value.” 


Il 


While it is possible to trace their influence upon him it must 
after all be admitted that the intellectual and philosophical for- 
bears of Nietzsche are none of them really of his stamp and quality. 
It is affirmed that he used Max Stirner as a springboard—‘‘ Max 
Stirner,” that Kaspar Schmidt, incognito, whose little-known anti- 
socialist book, The Ego and His Own (1845), is declared to be a veri- 
table breviary of destruction, the most revolutionary ever written, 
whose theories would make a tabula rasa of civilization. But there 
were other springboards, points of departure, who helped the 
expounder of Bismarck’s gospel of blood and iron in his leap above 
(or his dive beneath) the moral foundations of the modern world. 
There was Stendhal, the Napoleonic soldier and gallant, art critic 
and man of the world. There was William Blake, “mad naked 
Blake” whose little poem, ‘‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright,”’ still puts 
its poser to theologians—“ Did He who made the lamb make thee ?” 

t Eucken and Bergson, Boston, 1912, p. 31. 

2 Revival of Aristocracy, London, 1906, pp. 42, 43. 
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And there too was the Russian novelist, Dostoievsky, who greatly 
helped Nietzsche find himself. Even more, there was Darwin, who 
gave him his entire scientific stage-setting. And there was Goethe 
with his gospel of a dead paganism, “‘Love thyself; learn to love 
thyself, but have reason to love thyself”’; wise and wicked Goethe, 
Greek and Nature-worshiper, who provided Nietzsche with a 
world-hope to be inserted in lieu of the Christian’s shattered heaven. 

Less directly and from afar was Nietzsche aided by many a 
daring spirit of the last century who emitted flashes of erratic and 
dangerous insight critical of a civilization resultant from two mil- 
lenniums of pallid Christianity in Europe: Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Carlyle, and Emerson. All these the Nietzschean cult still deftly 
turns to the service of Anti-Christ, greedily lays hold of to slip them 
under the corner-stone of the new religion of Egoism and Aris- 
tocracy. Browning is pilfered, as is A. J. Balfour; Ibsen is cap- 
tured bodily as the “‘sign-post of the twentieth century when the 
aristocratic spirit must enter into combat with the herd-instinct 
of a depressing socialism.”” Even our own Peter Forsyth will soon 
be furnishing ammunition for this enemy’s camp, credited as he 
is with teaching that “theology is better than philanthropy, yea 
than much fine philanthropy.’”* These and a dozen other minds of 
almost first magnitude are already, by skilful interpretation, har- 
nessed to the Nietzschean triumphal car in “‘accentuating the Ego, 
and aiming at individuality, selfness, and longing for passions 
mightier and stronger.”” And no wonder! For what allies these 
Nietzscheans have, hidden away in the hearts of all aristocrats of 
money, blood, intellect, and culture; in the native instincts of man 
unregenerate; in those imperishable self-preservation yearnings 
and joy-dreams of the very noblest spiritual quality which count 
so largely in religion itself! 

But notwithstanding the eagerness with which all best literature 
is either put to the sword or rifled to aid and abet the Nietzschean 
cause, we are not allowed to forget that in Nietzsche himself the 
resurgence of man’s natural life, after two thousand years of sup- 
pression, found its general. All others were only ‘‘as the mumbling 
under the earth of spirits of a healthier epoch long bygone.” With 

t Literary Digest, August 23, 1913, p. 289. 
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Nietzsche the volcano shot up, and “over the crosses and cloisters 
and torture chambers of Christendom there burst the glowing lava‘ 
stream of heathendom, fated to sweep away the ancient civilization, 
ready to rebuild a home for a happier humanity.’”* And Nietzsche 
himself claims to be all this. ‘I lay down my oath,” he declared 
in a letter to Georg Brandes in 1888, “that in two years we shall 
have the whole earth in convulsions. Like the old artillerist I am, 
I can bring forth cannon of which no other opponent of Christianity 
ever suspected the existence.’ 

And here lies the weak spot in the whole system—the armor- 
joint to be searched out and thrust into: that the spring of it all 
opens up in the uniquely endowed heart of a school-boy. We may 
well take his disciples at their word and give to him all the glory; 
for the heart of the doctrine can best be got at genetically by the 
method of psychology. The system is but the explication of the 
Nietzsche temperament, genius, character, soul-heritage—these 
fed on adversity, chloral, and religion, provincial, overripe, and 
nauseating. Let one know the early life, the soul-soil, of the 
master and chief disciples of the cult, and one may trace the path- 
way from those psychological, pathological beginnings, clear on 
forward to its far goal in this most radical overhauling that the 
Christian civilization ever experienced; and may behold them as 
only the natural unfolding of the inner passions, the loves and hates, 
the unrestrained instincts and impulses of its originators. 

Whatever injustice might in particular cases be done in thus 
going back to the unregenerate “natural man’”’ within the Egoists 
to account for their ideas, it is the way consistent with their own 
confessions, theories, and usages. For one of their earliest principles 
is thus formulated by Levy, “Be natural, follow your instincts, be 
selfish.”’ The entire philosophy centers round the justification 
and morally untrammeled exercise of the instincts and passions. 
Says Ludovici, “‘The basis of every action to be witnessed on this 
earth seemed to Nietzsche to be the instinct of self-universalization 


t Revival of Aristocracy, p. 38. 
2 Huneker, Egoists, a Book of Supermen, 1910, p. 264. 
3 Revival of Aristocracy, Introd., p. xi. 
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or self-enhancement, led by the thirst for power.’* Entertaining 
this theory, it is not to be wondered at that he gave free rein to 
his own vigorous instincts and was willing to trample in the dust 
all the most cherished institutions of customary human life. 

Indeed it is just in this manner the Nietzscheans account for all 
the chief doctrines that stand in their way: as witness the long argu- 
ment of Ludovici in Who Is to Be Master of the World? to prove that 
the instinctive baseness and poverty of spirit of the humble sufferers 
who invented the Christian moral code gave rise to the Beatitudes 
and the whole unnatural doctrine of mutual service, sharing, and 
sacrifice so distinctive of Christianity. Perhaps Nietzsche’s 
finished theory of the Genealogy of Morals lies in embryo here: 
“Will someone look down into the secret of the way [Christian] 
ideals are manufactured on earth? What they demand [from God 
upon their foes] they do not call revenge, but ‘the triumph of 
justice’; what they hate is not their enemy, no! They hate 
‘injustice’ and ‘ungodliness.’’”*? That is, the Christian moral 
system is begotten in the inner demands of the souls of these 
“cellar animals, saturated with hatred and revenge.” And 
Nietzsche himself explains the whole Christian revelation geneti- 
cally as the perpetuation of the pleasant sentiments of an intensely 
love-sick soul; a soul too weak to be aggressive and successful in 
life, who surrendered meekly to all his enemies, inventing a hell for 
those who would not love; and who found in the indulgence of this 
tender passion a happiness which persuaded him that he had a life 
mission in its dissemination to all mankind. 

Now this method, we dare believe, leads toward the truth. In 
the case of Nietzsche’s application of it to Jesus Christ it does not 
go far enough back into the soul; it is poor analysis, poor diagnosis. 
But the method justifies us in looking for the fountain-head of the 
philosophy we are examining back in the very soul of Nietzsche. 
And what do we find there? Abounding pride, sense of blood, 
egotism, the aristocratic air, intense passions, self-will, vanity, 

Who Is to Be Master of the World? London, 1909, p. 36. 


2J. M. Kennedy, Quintessence of Nietzsche, p. 71; also, Nietzsche, Genealogy of 
Morals, Book I, p. 14. 


3 Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil (New York: Macmillan, 1911), p. 247. 
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hunger for power, suspicion, bitter hatred of moral compulsions, 
impatience of authority, repugnance to any servitude a keen scorn 
and despising of the common mass of men, ‘“‘contempt for the 
mangy flock of mediocrity,” as Huneker words it. These are the 
seed and the soil of Nietzscheanism. That they were the very 
tissue of his soul-structure no one can doubt who will open- 
mindedly read the several reliable sketches of his life. 

Mr. T. M. Kettle, in his Introduction to Halévy’s Life of 
Nietzsche, speaks of ‘‘that proud independence, one may almost say 
that savage isolation, which was the native climate of his soul’’; 
and of ‘‘a vanity so monstrous that it seems from the first to have 
eaten of the insane root”; and affirms that he was “abundantly 
dowered with the insight of malice.”* ‘He was obsessed by his 
indignations,”’ says Huneker; while Halévy, speaking of the school- 
boy period, assures us that “the passions and the powerful desires, 
which thirty or forty years later were to inspire his work, already 
animated this child with the bulging forehead and the big eyes.” 
Even in early life, says Kennedy, Nietzsche showed a “‘ commanding, 
aristocratic nature.” And in the sketch of his life by his sister, she 
speaks of “the aristocratic ideal, which was always so dear to my 
brother.” He himself avers, ‘From my very childhood I sought 
solitude.”” His Zarathustra is but Nietzsche’s self when he advises, 
“If you have helped anyone, you must wash the hands that helped 
him, for they are unclean.” Pity is the ultimate vice. ‘Where 
lie thy greatest dangers?” asks Zarathustra, and answers, “In 
compassion.”” Every indulgence of sympathy delays the coming 
of Superman. ‘The last temptation of the Superman is sympathy 
for a race revolving blindly in this cycle of change.” 

Among these native presuppositions in the soul out of which 
the system came, traits exposed in every variety of expression in all 
his books, there is one bias exactly fitted to be the original germ; 
we are assured that to Nietzsche the terms “‘good” and “‘bad”’ are 
but synonyms of “aristocratic” and “‘plebeian.”’ Ludovici informs 
us that it was Nietzsche’s appropriation of this idea found in the 
t Halévy, Life of Friedrich Nietzsche, pp. 8, 10, 11, 23. 

2 Quintessence of Nietzsche, p. 4. 
3 Zarathustra, quoted in Halévy’s Life, etc., p. 12. 
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study of the old Greek, Theognis, for a school essay, in his twentieth 
year, “that gave him his first hint and put him on the right track.”* 

Thus it is plain that aristocratic pride and will-to-power were 
two of the earliest and strongest instincts in the young Nietzsche. 
And we are assured that they were only kindred spirits whom the 
publication of his Will to Power summoned about him; every- 
one felt his truth ‘‘ whose heart had not been grieved to death, whose 
Ego had not frozen within him.” We have only to watch these 
traits grow dominant and override everything great and small 
that stands in their way—customs, philosophies, religion, the state, 
and even morality itselfi—to comprehend the genesis of the Nietz- 
schean cult. It is the dominance of these instincts of pride and 
will-to-power in the elect souls, the natural masters of the world; 
it is the making of the evolutionary war principle of survival of the 
mightiest animal man, the measurement of all things, that gives 
point to the startling announcement of a coming “transvaluation 
of all values.” And here it is that we shall find Nietzsche making 
many of his least gracious remarks about Christianity—mainly 
because the Christian has the shockingly bad taste to prefer (in his 
philosophy at least) God and heaven, and holiness and love, to the 
Nietzschean values, power, will, self, and Superman. 


IV 


Now Nietzsche’s position is intelligible enough; rational enough 
too, if you permit him to sight along the barrel of Nature and 
determine her goal and method. To him Superman is the measure 
of all values. Evolution is the pathway; and selfishness is the 
method, the supreme secret of Nature’s success. The issue is 
squarely drawn, then, between the methods of love, service, sacri- 
fice for the weak, on the one hand; and of struggle, selfishness, 
dominion, exploitation of the weak for and by the strong, on the 
other hand. It is a question which morality is the better, con- 
sidering the end: the “natural’’ or the Christian. 

A society, we are told, that is built upon the perverse and 
unnatural sentiment of brotherhood, equality, love, mutual help- 
fulness, of carrying along instead of destroying the weak and 

*Who Is to Be Master of the World? p. 38. 
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miserable specimens of humanity; a morality that preserves all that 
is unfittest, weakest, and least deserving of life and perpetuation— 
such a society, built upon such a morality, must come to utter 
degeneracy. And there, declares Nietzsche, with many a cutting 
proof and criticism, is where our civilization has now arrived after 
two thousand years of Christianity. 

For it is the Christian system that has brought about the coarse 
and stupid mediocrity of the sodden European populations, a dead 
level of feeble life—notwithstanding economic divergences that 
would shame antiquity. This calamitous reversal of Nature’s 
method—this revolt of the slaves against the morality Nature her- 
self devised for the elevation of the type Man—must now be atoned 
for in the bloody sweat of a tumultuous repentance. This present 
Christian mockery of civilization must be swept away—this society 
self-confessed, in the words of Alfred Russell Wallace, as “rotten 
from top to bottom, the worst the world has ever seen.” The 
boards must be cleared of it, and the race must return to the old 
Grecian Nature-pathway, to the life of instinct and indulgence, of 
joy in art and beauty; to the enthusiasms of power and conquest, 
of pride and strength; to a civilization built on force and the literal 
enslavement of the masses, and crowning itself with an aristocracy 
whose right it is to rule and to enjoy. Thus only shall the race 
evolve great personages, the predecessors and promise of Superman. 

To sum up, then: the great blunder of all the eons of human 
existence on the earth is Christianity with its morality of helpful- 
ness to the weak, its mission of saving the lost. Levy’s words voice 
the verdict against Christianity for all the Nietzscheans: “The 
balm of Gilead is venom. Christ is a stain on the Jewish nation, 
the worst pollution of mankind. Christianity is insanity, a plague, 
the deadly foe of all that is truly great.’”* Holding these things to 
be true, it is no wonder that, as Huneker says, “they set out to 
smash Christianity.’ 

To picture the utter nonsense and perverseness of Christianity, 
Stendhal invented a gruesome sort of parable, almost too coarse 
for recital, which runs like this: “Once upon a time God was a 
very clever artisan. Day and night he kept on working and talked 

t Revival of Aristocracy, pp. 107 f. 2 Egoists, p. 265. 
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very little. But he was always devising something new, suns, 
comets, and so on. But one fine day God died quite suddenly— 
perhaps of heart disease. His son, who was being brought up by the 
Jesuits, was at once called in. He was a gentle and zealous youth, 
without an inkling of practical mechanics. He was conducted into 
his father’s workshop and told to govern the world. Being in a 
quandary, he seized the levers and by mistake reversed the engines; 
and things have been going wrong with the world ever since.’ 

For evidence of how wrong things have been going, reference 
is made to Carlyle and Wallace and Dickens and Robert Hunter 
and Jacob Riis; to Siberia and the Congo; to factory systems and 
city slums; to the sky-scraping fortunes of the few and the crushing 
war taxes on the many; to traffic in vice and labor of little children; 
to the hog-and-hyena drama of drink; to thirty-thousand-dollar 
banquets and three-million-dollar temples of pharisaic self- 
worship; to pagan religions imported for the half-educated, and 
to Satan the Fourth (Mephisto was the Third) incarnated in pluto- 
cratic attorneys of industry lobbying in senate and parliament. 

But now, at length—fortunately for the Universe—Nietzsche has 
arrived on the scene (perhaps a century or so too early— “the day 
after tomorrow only is mine,” he says) and is about to correct all 
this fearful blunder and get things back in the good old way again. 
Burke said that no discoveries were hereafter to be made in moral- 
ity; Nietzsche says that the greatest discovery the world has 
known in two millenniums is to be made in morality, and that he, 
moreover, has made that discovery himself, the new having already 
begun to supersede the worn-out morals of the Christian order. 
Levy puts it thus: “If I have blamed here Christianity, the Chris- 
tian morals; if I have spoken ironically of all the lighter, minor, and 
female virtues this teaching has produced and still produces: I 
have done so in the name of those who have lifted themselves above 
them, who have outgrown them, who have acquired greater than 
Christian virtues, who stand nearer to the pagan culture of Greece 
and Rome than to that of the revolutionary good people who sup- 
planted them.’”? Speaking of Napoleon—a dear exemplar of the 


t Revival of Aristocracy, p. 24. See also, Beyond Good and Evil, p. 84. 
2 Revival of Aristocracy, Preface, p. x. 
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Nietzschean theories—and of his idea of starting a new religion, 
this modern Christ-despising Jew says: “Instinctively the great 
man felt that his greatest enemy was the old Koran, with its rights 
of the generality, of all of the people as against extraordinary men, 
the right of the weaker against the strong, of the uncouth against 
the beautiful, of woman against man, of the serf against his lord— 
this Nazarene view of mutual love, containing within itself the 
postulate of equality.”* 

And of course it may be added that the strong, then as always, 
would more successfully have snapped their fingers at the “rights”’ 
of the weak had not the weak somehow got their claims incorpo- 
rated in a religion, in a system of morality that by hook or crook 
somehow got vogue; had not the weak been possessed fortunately 
of a Bible which, as Kingsley said, is from cover to cover ‘‘the poor 
man’s comfort and the rich man’s warning.” 

Shall we run a little way farther into the beautifully consistent 
jungle-morality of these Nietzscheans, and see how thoroughly 
anti-Christian it all is? 

Since the fall of the Man on Horseback (thanks to awakened 
Christian democracy) ‘‘philanthropy has become universal, and 
extended to all that is feeble, commonplace, pitiable, unsound, and 
helpless; and these elements, through the charity and humanity 
of the epoch, were horribly fostered.’”* “A nation,” we are told, 
should consist of aristocrats, “exclusive of slaves, the serfs of com- 
merce and agriculture, archaeologists and members of parliament. 
It should embrace only the free.” Stendhal, Huysmans, Baudelaire, 
and Stirner loathed democracy, hated “all gabble about fraternity 
and equality,” all sentimental fuss and fuddle of a pseudo-humani- 
tarianism, the education of the masses, social prophylactics, the 
bitter medicaments of self-sacrifice and self-denial. ‘Humanity 
has become the Moloch to which everything is sacrificed.” ‘The 
Ego has too long been suppressed by the sacred ideas of religion, 
state, family, law, morals.”4 ‘Our wail about our neighbor’s soul 
is the wail of a busybody, the blight of modern life.” ‘‘Mind your 
own business is the pregnant advice of the new Egoism.” To 

t Revival of Aristocracy, p. 3. 2 Tbid., p. 5. 3 Ibid., p. 110. 

4 Egoists, a Book of Supermen, pp. 359, 361. 
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displace the Ego is to invert the social pyramid. To love our neigh- 
bor as ourself is trouble-breeding. 

The new Sermon on the Mount begins, “‘Become ye more evil, 
that goodness may increase and joy delight you.”* Let us have 
the “courage to rebaptize our badness as the best in us.’”* They 
re-echo the epigram attributed to Fontenelle, “To be happy a 
man must have a good stomach and a wicked heart.” To this 
school the hideous things to be shunned are such as marriage, 
family, calm, pity, contentment and comfort, the green-pasture 
happiness of the herd, together with security, safety, alleviation 
of life for everyone. Life, they affirm, is appropriation, injury, 
conquest of the strong over the weak, suppression, exploitation.‘ 
Audacity, deceit, cruelty meet their approval. Their three cardi- 
nal virtues are pride, pleasure, and love of domination.’ Man’s 
true nature is fiendish and aggressive; power is its loftiest and 
most wholesome craving. This true nature of man, they prophesy, 
cruelly calumniated as it now is, shall one day emerge from the 
depths and flourish again. The will-to-power is to be the redemp- 
tion of humanity from its lapse into feebleness through the Chris- 
tian perversion. These are the skilfullest prescriptions they can 
write for the health of the human race! 


V 


Something must now be said of Superman and the glad eons of 
race-development that shall lead to him as Nietzsche’s substitute 
both for the heaven-goal of Christianity and for all collateral 
human interests in economy, statesmanship, and the humanities. 
Here is the siren-song he sings to the strong, ambitious, “enjoying 
souls” who feel within themselves the mighty powers which Chris- 
tianity would subdue into meekness and yoke-bearing—that Diony- 
sian enthusiasm and fulness of life characteristic of the best Grecian 
physical and artistic glory. Winsome contrast is all this indeed 
to the Apollonian correctness and conservatism, the piety, weak- 
ness, and death which characterized Grecian life before the coming 

t Revival of Aristocracy, p. 45. 

2 Beyond Good and Evil, p. 92. 4 Beyond Good and Evil, p. 226. 

3 Egoists, p. 238. 5 Halévy’s Life, etc., p. 12. 
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of Dionysus, and which, the Nietzscheans affirm, is the distinctive 
trait of the decrepit and waning civilization that now marks the 
end of the second Christian millennium. No, apostate Julian ever 
urged more ardently the rapturous possessions within arms’ reach 
of the strong—if only the inhibiting morality of these Christians 
could be gotten out of the way. “‘If”— and that is no small word 
even to Nietzsche. For it is this same Christian morality he grants 
as appropriate to the slave-type of mankind’—the vulgar masses, 
groveling souls who by nature and instinct “look up”; and are 
the servants of those above them, the hero-worshipers and train- 
bearers of earth’s rightful lords. And these Nietzsche sees now in 
deadly combat with humanity’s other type, Nature’s favorites, 
the master-type with its appropriate master-morality; those proud 
and powerful spirits who by nature “look down” on the rest of 
the world as their rightful prey—their soil wherein to flourish. 
And in this combat lies Nietzsche’s supreme horror—his fear for 
the welfare of Nature in her effort to evolve Superman;? the winner 
will determine the future of the race: whether‘ Nature shall succeed 
in producing her Superman, or the world miss its mission and mean- 
ing, and have to go back and begin over again—with the hope of 
avoiding the Christian blunder next time. 

Just who is this Superman? Of necessity largely unknown and 
imaginary’ (as are the details of our own Christian heaven), human 
history and literature can at least furnish hints—a sort of picture- 
language with which to sketch some strange superior creature as 
far beyond present man as present man is beyond ape and mastodon. 
And so, as Huneker says: ‘‘Nietzsche wove into Superman’s 
make-up echoes of Wagner’s Siegfried, Ibsen’s Brand, Stendhal’s 
wicked heroes, the Renaissance Borgias, the second Faust of 
Goethe, and not a little of Hamlet,” making a monster of perfec- 
tion ‘‘that may one day become a demigod for a new religion—and 
no worse than contemporary mud-gods manufactured daily.’”4 
This, then, is Nietzsche’s yearning—and mission in life: to per- 
suade men to forego the “selfish”? heaven-seeking of personal 

t Nietzsche, Ecce Homo, p. viii. 2 Beyond Good and Evil, p. 130. 

3A. R. Orage, Nietzsche, the Dionysian Spirit of the Age, 1906, pp. 70 ff. 

4 Egoists, p. 267. 
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immortality, the mutual service and sacrifices here, that the largest 
possible number may in some eternity glorify God and (alas!) 
enjoy him forever; and so to live in unselfish indulgence in passions 
and power, in exploitation and cruelty, in war and pitiless lordship 
over the contemptible masses of humankind, that, dying, one shall 
leave some legacy of non-moral might toward the making of that 
race of Titans far off in the eons beyond all Good and Evil. A 
novel dream? No. It almost merges into something quite 
familiar. Perhaps that same slave-morality may win for its 
votaries, “‘according to promise,” their far-off heaven! And per- 
haps those God-defying immoralists, avaricious of power and deity 
(“If there were gods, how could I bear not to be a God!’" cried 
Nietzsche), may, Lucifer-like, be assigned the other réle in the 
drama of eternity and enter into the joy of—the Pit! Perhaps. 


VI 


Last of all, something should be said of a possible cure for all 
this spreading Nietzschean epidemic. What is Christianity going 
to do with Nietzsche ? 

Of one thing we may be sure: ignorance, silence, disinterest 
are no proper weapons with which to meet a mind of his type. It 
is easy, and to many of us congenial, to pursue the policy of quies- 
cence, as if the main business of the soldier of Christ were to slip 
in personal safety through the battle of life and escape without a 
wound. Nietzsche is already poisoning thousands of souls whom 
the church of God should be ambitious to save to better ends. 
He can and he will do incalculable damage to the spiritual promise 
of humanity. To let him alone is wickedness; to underestimate 
is folly. To say, as does Professor A. T. Robertson in a recent 
volume, that “Nietzsche has had his vogue in Europe, but is pass- 
ing,”? is to betray undervaluation of patent facts—inability to 
weigh and measure the volume of vital literature swiftly flowing 
from his afflated disciples. We must take him in hand. And to 
do this rightly and avoid a mere war of words we may well take 
counsel of Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, and say candidly to Nietz- 
sche: ‘‘It is of more importance that I understand you, than that 

* Halévy’s Life, etc., p. 12. 

2 The Church, the People, and the Age, New York, 1914, p. 319. 
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you understand me.” He is Anti-Christ through and through, and 
proudly confesses it. In comparison with him the Paines, Inger- 
solls, Voltaires, Strausses, and Renans are but faultfinders within 
the Christian fold, all of them certainly within the Christian moral- 
ity. Nietzsche is not. He will appeal to men of the “honest,” 
irreligious, worldly type; to men who crave a gospel of strength, 
a gospel for sky-scrapers and hotel lobbies and battlefields. He 
will have disciples who love literature and art and brains, however 
deficient these may be in ethics. If Christian Science and New 
Thought and Theosophy and Hinduism and other “belly-gods 
- and gods that heal” can find a following in the midst of our most 
fully worked Christian parishes, the chances are fair that in due 
time the Nietzschean cult will outnumber them all. For he too 
has immense masses of fact on his side—“ fact gnomic, cutting, and 
ironical, that holds all figures of the orator.”” We shall need first 
of all to understand Nietzsche, and thus suck the strength of our 
living enemy, as well as eat honey from the carcass of the dead lion. 

To this end the leaders of the Christian ministry must begin 
to appraise justly the eighteen volumes that stand to Nietzsche’s 
credit—some of them truly masterpieces, Rubaiyats the world will 
puzzle over, dream over, and not believe, yet not let die. Such are 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, the chef d’euvre, the gem of which all the 
rest are the setting; and The Will to Power, The Birth of Tragedy, 
The Twilight of the Idols. And what jewel chapters are to be found 
here and there in these! The Dionysian and Apollonian legend 
and world-clew; and the wise and useful little parable of the three 
metamorphoses of every ripened soul in its passage through to final 
play-time: how the spirit becometh a camel, the camel a lion, and 
the lion at last a child.* It is the history of mind: first a slavish 
burden-bearer of others’ wares, then a devouring appropriator of 
possessions in one’s own right, then oblivion and a new beginning, 
a prime-motor at the game of creating. The world will be richer 
and wiser for some of these Nietzschean gifts; and the rugged mind 
that can stand hard knocks will find both splendid foe and worthy 
recompense. 

But the larger truth is that Nietzsche has come to our time as 
a call to judgment. It may be said of him, without irreverence to 

t Who Is to Be Master of the World? p. 15. 
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Another, that in and by means of him “the thoughts of many 
hearts shall be revealed.” A new alignment will surely be made 
apparent in things religious and moral as men come to their per- 
sonal decisions for or against him. When the fight is over the men 
of the world and the men of the church will know better than they 
do now, for example, whether our Christian religion is, for the com- 
mon practice of common Christians today, a religion and morality 
of sacrificial redemptiveness or not; whether Christianity is con- 
sistent or not with a world-program of race elevation here on earth; 
whether heaven and an eternity of life are in store for any of us or 
not; or whether heaven and eternity are not just about the sole 
and sufficient reason for there being any Christian faith at all. 

In conclusion, and as the sole hint here of a direction in which 
we may look for a full philosophic answer to the Nietzschean posi- 
tion, let it be said that the same Germany which produced this 
literary and philosophic poison has produced also the great thinker 
who may help the Christian morality stand its ground. Poison 
is Nietzsche; and Eucken is his antidote. Eucken’s reasoned 
message is that of a concrete spiritual life, a life begotten from 
above, and in substance less an affair of power than of vital and 
creative participation in the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, 
as these find material expression on earth and spiritual expression 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

Our task is but the old task of Christianity in all times, though 
now there is urgent need that Christian men bow with all their 
might under the burden of its demonstration: to prove to the 
Nietzscheans and to the world afresh that love is nobler than power; 
that, as Frank Thilly says, ‘The social man is the Superman”? 
—is already the forerunner of the better man that is to be, whether 
on earth or in eternity. 

Once again power has met love and challenged it to mortal 
combat. These were precisely the forces that grappled, as we know, 
in Jerusalem two thousand years ago, where each had its char- 
acteristic triumph. Power there proved master in the realm of 
flesh by the murderous shedding of blood in pursuit of self-will; 
love there proved master in the realm of spirit by the sacrificial 
surrender of life in pursuit of heaven’s loftiest ideal of holiness. 

* Hibbert Journal, 1913. 
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The Epicurean school of philosophy, which flourished within 
the Greco-Roman world from about 3008.c. until the fourth 
century A.D., is still interesting because of its many analogies with 
modern modes of thinking. In its emphasis upon a strictly 
empirical method of acquiring knowledge it anticipated, in spirit 
at least, the scientific scholarship of today. Furthermore, its 
outright rejection of supernaturalism, its attempt to discover 
nature’s secrets within nature itself, its materialistic explanation 
of the universe, and its application of pragmatic tests in the deter- 
mination of moral and religious values—all these features are 
strikingly similar, at least outwardly, to many prominent tendencies 
in present-day thinking. 

To the student of religion, Epicureanism is particularly interest- 
ing. It represents the greatest and most persistent protest made 
in that ancient world against the burdens which popular super- 


stition, in the name of religion, imposed upon mankind. Apart 


from Judaism it was the most vigorous and consistent opponent 
of contemporary paganism for more than three hundred years 
before Christianity arose; and even then it continued, side by side 
with Christianity, its fight against the baneful influences of pagan 
superstition. Owing to the wide extent and popularity of Epi- 
cureanism before the beginning of the Christian era, it must have 
constituted an important item in the early Christian preachers’ 
world. In its criticism of paganism it may have done much to 
prepare the Greeks and Romans to heed the similar protest of 
Christian missionaries, even though the latter in many respects 
were wholly out of sympathy with the Epicureans. But since in 
matters of religion the criticism of popular superstition was the 
dominant note in Epicureanism, Christianity may quite possibly 
have appealed to some members of this school; and when the 
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Christian preachers, in their world-wide propaganda, made con- 
verts from Epicurean circles, the virtues which the school had 
inculcated—contentment with one’s lot in life, loving participation 
in the blessings of the fraternal community, and unswerving loyalty 
to the teachings of the founder—were at once rebaptized with the 
Christian name and became an integral part of the new movement’s 
expanding life. 

With the exception of Epicurus himself, Lucretius is today 
probably the best-known representative of Epicureanism. Con- 
sequently he may quite properly be made the point of departure 
for a general estimate of the school’s significance, particularly on 
its religious side. He lived at Rome in the first half of the first 
century B.c., and was one of the earliest and most important advo- 
cates of this philosophy among the Romans. 

Lucretius’ memory is perpetuated chiefly by means of his 
well-known poem, On the Nature of Things.t The poem is men- 
tioned by Cicero in a letter to his brother Quintus? written early in 
the year 54 B.c., and Jerome is authority for the questionable 
tradition that Cicero edited the work which had been left unfinished 
by the poet’s untimely death. 

t There is a recent edition of the Latin by C. Bailey in the ‘Oxford Classical 
Texts,” and an English rendering by the same hand in the “Oxford Translations.” 
H. A. J. Monro’s text and translation are still standard, and several other editions 
and renderings are current. Further information about Epicureanism, from its ancient 
representatives, may be found in Diogenes Laertius, book v; the fragments of Metro- 
dorus (edited by A. Kérte, Leipzig, 1890); the writings of Philodemus (see Herculanen- 
sium voluminum, Oxford, 1824 and 1861; various treatises have been edited by different 
scholars), and the inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda (edited by J. William, Leipzig, 
1907). Opponents of the school often give a somewhat full exposition of its principles, 
e.g., the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus; Cicero De finibus and De natura deorum (passim); 
and Plutarch Contra Epicuri beatitudinem and Adversus Coloten. The most complete 
collection of the sources is Usener’s Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). Good modern interpre- 
tations are to be found in W. Wallace, Epicureanism (London, 1880); J. Masson, 
The Atomic Theory of Lucretius (London, 1884); E. Clodd, Lucretius and the Atomists 
(London, 1909); R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (New York, 1910); C. Martha, 
Les moralistes sous ’empire romain (Paris, 1864, 18817); J. M. Guyau, La morale 
d@’ Epicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contemporaines (Paris, 1878, 1881*); M. 
Renault, Epicure (Paris, 1903); E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 4. Aufl. 
(Leipzig, 1909), III, i, 373-494, English tr., Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (London, 
1892), pp. 404-513; G. Trezza, Epicuro e l’Epicureismo (Florenz, 1877, Milano, 
18852). 

2 ii. 9. 13. 
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It comprises six books of about equal length. The first book 
is taken up with a statement of the fundamental principles of the 
author’s natural philosophy. He posits two original constituent 
elements out of which the entire universe has been evolved. These 
are primal matter and empty space. All other phenomena are 
held to be either properties or accidents of these original existences. 
As we see nature, matter and space are mingled together; but 
at the outset matter was pure, a heterogeneous mass of “first 
bodies” (primordia) which we commonly term atoms. Space is 
said to be illimitable, and the atoms are believed to be infinite in 
number though exceedingly small in size. 

Book ii is devoted to a more minute study of the atoms. 
Originally they all moved downward with equal velocity and uni- 
form direction, but slight swerve in their downward course caused 
interaction and resulted in a mixture of the elemental substances, 
thus producing the varied phenomena of our world. This variety 
is due to the different interminglings of many differently shaped 
atoms. While the number of shapes is limited, the number of 
atoms in each species is infinite. Atoms themselves do not con- 
tain any secondary qualities, such as color, cold, heat, sound, 
moisture, odor, sensation. These result solely from the mixing 
of atoms. Since infinite numbers of these “first bodies” are in 
constant motion throughout limitless space, there must be an 
infinite number of worlds, and the process of creation and dissolu- 
tion must be going on perpetually. 

Book iii applies this atomic theory more specifically to a defini- 
tion of the soul’s constitution. Both soul and body are composed 
of atoms, but soul-atoms are so fine and light that the departure 
of the soul causes no perceptible diminution in the weight of the 
body. Owing to its exceedingly rarefied constitution the soul no 
longer holds together after leaving the body, consequently it is 
mortal and is dissolved into its primal atoms when man dies. While 
in the body, of which it is the vitalizing force, it is fourfold in its 
constitution. One part is airy, another is fiery, a third is vaporous, 
and the fourth, which is made of the finest, smallest, and smoothest 
particles, cannot be named on the analogy of any other known 
substance. This last part is the sentient division of the soul and 
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resides in the breast, but the other parts are diffused over the whole 
body, of which they consitute the vital principle. Since the soul- 
particles are dispersed immediately on leaving the body, and since 
the body itself immediately begins the process of dissolution at 
death, there is no such thing as individual immortality. Con- 
sequently it is sheer folly to fear death and the terrors of a future 
life which have been created by the fancy of popular superstition. 

Book iv deals with psychological activities and emotions from 
the atomic point of view. All sensation is traced to the activity 
of atoms. All bodies are continually throwing off from their sur- 
face fine atomic particles which constitute a kind of shell or image 
of the original object. These images float off into space in rapid 
succession, moving forward with great celerity and producing 
sensation when they impinge upon the soul-atoms of sentient beings. 
In the process of transmission they sometimes become distorted 
through contact with other objects, or they blend with other images, 
thus producing ideas in the mind which have no real objective 
existence apart from these distorted atomic images. Even in 
sleep the motion of the atoms continues, and the impressions 
received are recorded in dreams. The soul is stimulated, through 
the activity of these sensation-producing particles, to will and 
action, and from this independent motion of the soul the whole 
complex of opinions results. Thus our entire mental machinery 
is explained on the principle of atomic interactions, supplemented 
by the notion of the will’s absolute freedom—a doctrine which 
Lucretius can allow even in his mechanical system because he has 
admitted that atoms may on occasion capriciously swerve from 
their regular course. 

In book v the poet describes the creation of the world, various 
phenomena of the heavens, the origin of life upon earth, and the 
beginnings of civilization. All of these things are accounted for 
in a purely naturalistic fashion, as the result of perpetual inter- 
action and experiment. In the course of their downward descent 
the original atoms, slightly swerving, struck each other, the lighter 
ones bounded upward, and the contact produced a rotary motion 
causing the atoms to form in clusters which ultimately constituted 
worlds. Our world, which is thought to be a comparatively recent 
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formation, has been produced by a process of atomic segregation 
in which the heavier particles have become massed together to 
form earth, thereby squeezing out from among themselves those 
lighter particles which subsequently united to form water, stars, 
sun, moon, and air. Then the earth began to produce plants in 
great abundance; after a time animal life also appeared, spontane- 
ously springing from the earth; and ultimately, by the operation 
of a law of the survival of the fittest, the present order of things 
came into being. Men at first were uncouth as the beasts, they 
were perpetually at war, and knew nothing of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. But with the discovery of fire the process of social evolution 
began. Gradually they learned to construct habitations, to make 
clothing out of skins, to establish domestic relationships, to com- 
municate with one another by means of language, and to cultivate 
the arts of living and thinking. 

Book vi discusses a number of isolated phenomena, such as 
thunder, lightning, waterspouts, clouds, rain, earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, the magnet, and pestilences, closing with an account, 
taken from Thucydides, of the plague at Athens. These miscel- 
laneous items serve to emphasize the author’s main contention, that 
all events, no matter how seemingly exceptional, happen according 
to strictly natural laws. 

Such, in brief outline, is the content of Lucretius’ famous poem; 
and we may well ask whether there is really any place for religion 
in his system of thinking. Our answer to this question will depend 
very largely upon what is understood by the term ‘“‘religion.” 

Even in ancient times the meaning of this word varied according 
to changing circumstances and conditions of life. At an early 
stage in his experience man consciously differentiated between 
himself and the objective world about him, and he immediately 
sought some means of adjusting this relationship for his own 
advantage. Since the outer world impressed him with its superi- 
ority, he personalized the forces of nature and devised ways and 
means by which he could appease or supplicate these superior 
powers, which he termed gods. Belief in these deities, together with 
the rites employed in their worship, constituted religion in the 
primitive sense of the term. 
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Religion, thus defined, is rejected outright by Lucretius. In 
fact, it is his chief aim to abolish forever from the life of mankind 
all popular superstition, which has foully prostrated men upon the 
earth and crushed them down under a burden of fear. He highly 
praises Epicurus, whose teaching he is expounding in this poem, 
for having opened up to mankind a way of deliverance from these 
terrors. To quote from the opening part of the first book: 

When human life to view lay foully prostrate upon earth crushed down 
under the weight of religion, who showed her head from the quarters of heaven 
with hideous aspect lowering upon mortals, a man of Greece [Epicurus] ven- 
tured first to lift up his mortal eyes to her face and first to withstand her to 
her face. Him neither story of gods, nor thunderbolts, nor heaven with 
threatening roar could quell. They only chafed the more the eager courage 
of his soul, filling him with desire to be the first to burst the fast bars of nature’s 
portals. Therefore the living force of his soul gained the day. On he passed 
far beyond the flaming walls of the world and traversed throughout in mind 
and spirit the immeasurable universe whence he returns a conqueror to tell 
us what can and what cannot come into being—in short, on what principle 
each thing has its powers defined, its deep-set boundary mark. Therefore 
religion is put under foot and trampled upon in turn; us his victory brings level 
with the heaven.* 

Lucretius would abolish all fear of the traditional gods by deny- 
ing their existence and assigning to matter itself full responsibility 
for nature’s activities. By showing how “nature can do all things 
of herself without the aid of meddling deities” he robbed the gods 
of their prey and delivered humanity from the thraldom of gross 
superstition. Nor does man need to fear anything after death, 
since the soul perishes immediately on leaving the body. 

Lucretius’ feeling of repulsion for ‘‘religion” will perhaps be 
better appreciated if we note more particularly the state of affairs 
against which he revolted. The life of the Romans, both private 
and public, was pretty generally dominated by belief in divination 
and fear of offending the arbitrary will of the gods. Polybius 
commends the Romans for their credulity in matters of religion 
and their practice of inculcating the terrors of superstition as a 
means of insuring virtuous conduct in both public and private 
life. Others insist upon the benefits which have been derived from 
the maintenance of superstitious practices. Livy* reports Appius 

t Book i, lines 62-79 (Monro’s tr.). 2 Polybius Hist. vi. 56. 3 vi. 41. 
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Claudius Crassus to have said: ‘Who is there who does not know 
that this city [Rome] was built by auspices during war and peace 
at home and abroad ?”’ While Appius admits that to some people 
it may seem a trifling thing if the sacred chickens do not feed, if 
they come out too leisurely from the coop, or if a bird chant an 
unfavorable note, yet he affirms that “‘by not despising these trifling 
matters our ancestors have raised this state to the highest eminence.” 

Superstition was rampant also in the daily life of the populace. 
Plutarch, though he lived in the latter part of the first, and early 
in the second century A.D., describes a situation true, at least in 
part, for Lucretius’ day and environment. In depicting the life 
of the superstitious man, Plutarch deplores the fear with which the 
deities are worshiped. To many persons the chapels and shrines 
of the gods are regarded as “the dens of bears, the holes of dragons, 
the lurking-places of the monsters of the deep.”’ All life was filled 
with imaginary terrors, and even in sleep “terrific phantoms, 
monstrous apparitions, and tortures of all kinds” occupied the 
minds of these superstitious mortals. Nor were they content with 
making themselves utterly miserable in this life. They added to 
their present terror ghastly pictures of the future “crammed with all 
manner of evil things.”” Plutarch had no sympathy with Lucre- 
tius’ radical method of eradicating the disease of ‘‘religion,”’ but 
he admitted the accuracy of Lucretius’ diagnosis. 

Many persons in that ancient world deplored the distressing 
conditions into which man had been brought through his credulity, 
and they attempted solutions of the problem less drastic than that 
offered by Lucretius. The more educated classes had gradually 
outgrown the primitive conception of objective reality which 
deified and dreaded the crude forces of nature. A developing 
sense of mental supremacy gave men a feeling of superiority over 
nature. It was now subject to them; they analyzed its powers, 
they read the story of its life, and they interpreted its significance 
in terms of their own intellectual attainments. In short, they 
became philosophers, and so reared a world of thought to transcend 
the world of sense. Having arisen above the objective world of 
sense, man no longer shared his ancestors’ fear of nature nor did 
he picture the deities in terms of its arbitrary forces. He might 
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nevertheless continue to be religious, even in the original sense 
of the word, for out of his own idealistic thinking he could construct 
a new deific imagery which placed his gods in the secret depths 
of the world, or outside of it, and thus enabled him still to think 
them worthy of his worship and capable of answering his petitions. 
Indeed, he might believe that his ability to rise to the heights of 
intellectual attainment had been insured through divine help; 
he attained to this wonderful knowledge of God because he was 
himself in some sense divine. Here we have religionist and phi- 
losopher in one. 

Lucretius was familiar with this way of thinking. It was 
essentially this type of solution which the Platonic philosophers 
of his day were offering for the religious problems of the Greco- 
Roman world. But their remedy was not proving eminently 
successful, for, in the first place, only the philosopher could attain 
to their ideal—those who were being saved were necessarily few 
in number. And, secondly, this solution did not relieve the com- 
mon man from the burdens of religion, since all rites were to be 
scrupulously observed in traditional fashion. Plutarch, in his 
criticism of Epicureanism, states the Platonic view sympathetically. 
He divides humanity into three classes: First, there are the 
criminals, who will inevitably dread the gods and look to the 
future with terror; but it is well that religion should inculcate 
these fears for the sake of the public good. Secondly, there are 
large numbers of people whose thought of gods mingles fear and 
pleasure. They are sufficiently fearful to observe the rites of 
religion carefully, and so their fear results in the end to their ad- 
vantage; but they also derive great pleasure from attending upon 
the ceremonies of worship, feeling themselves in the presence of 
wise and friendly powers. Lastly, there is a small group of true 
philosophers who have lost the last vestiges of fear, knowing that 
God is the author of nothing but goodness. On the other hand, 
Lucretius, and the Epicureans generally, sought to deliver, not 
the favored few, but all humanity, from the terrors of religion. 
In this they were more sincere, so they felt, than their Platonic 
opponents, and the practical advantages which the latter would 

* Plutarch Contra Epic. beat., 21 f. 
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gain by allowing the populace to remain deluded the Epicureans 
would conserve by supplying a new criterion for conduct. They 
would be honest at all hazards, implicitly abiding by the conse- 
quences of their honesty and giving to all men an equal opportunity 
of obtaining the highest good in life. 

Another phase of Greco-Roman philosophy also estimated 
religion in terms of man’s mental supremacy, but it did not assign 
to its intellectual gods a transcendental position. The force which 
drives the universe and regulates the affairs of men was not thought 
to be something from without, but was held to be a latent power 
within matter. Man was intelligent because he shared in an espe- 
cial measure this ultimate world-intelligence. Yet he was also 
‘‘religious,”’ for he worshiped and received help from this permeating 
divine force. He might even come to terms with traditional 
superstition, since by means of allegorical interpretation he could 
read his own meaning into the traditional concepts. If, for 
example, he did not believe the myth about the binding and libera- 
tion of Zeus, he might still talk as if he did, because he meant by 
‘binding and liberating” that the order of the world rested upon 
the balance of the elements—and so on through the whole range 
of mythology ad infinitum. This was Stoic teaching, and Stoicism 
was a most vigorous rival of Epicureanism in Lucretius’ day. 
While these systems had much in common, there were two features 
of Stoicism to which the Epicurean was strenuously opposed. 
He could not tolerate the allegorical device for playing fast and 
loose with traditional mythology, and he objected to the doctrine 
of an inexorable necessity—a thing which the Stoic, to be sure, 
praised as a divine providence, but which seemed to the Epicurean 
a disastrous denial of man’s free-will. 

Having comipared Lucretius’ attitude on “‘religion’”’ with other 
attitudes prevalent in his world, we may now proceed to note more 
particularly the constructive elements in his system. His poem 
is mainly concerned with “physics,” but he reproduces with remark- 
able accuracy traditional Epicurean views, and so we may easily 
fill out from our knowledge of that school’s tenets such features 
as may be vague or missing in Lucretius’ exposition. 

Whether or not we are to credit Lucretius with possessing 
“religion” is merely a question of terminology. He would not 
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have laid any claim to being religious in the popular sense of the 
word, but if a truly religious man is not simply one who unthink- 
ingly observes stated rites, but rather one who, true to his own 
conscience and with all sincerity, strives to teach men how they 
may realize the best and noblest ends of existence, Lucretius must 
be classed among the most religious men of that age. In this 
sense of the word he attaches real “religious” worth to his phi- 
losophy. His one purpose is to release mankind from the terrors 
of popular superstition, substituting for these false notions a proper 
understanding of the nature of things and thereby rendering all 
men truly happy and intelligent, and capable of realizing to the 
full the highest ends of their being. A high estimate of the prac- 
tical value of philosophy was characteristic of the whole Epicurean 
school, which traced its teaching on this subject back to its founder, 
who was reported to have said that “you must become a slave to 
philosophy if you would gain true freedom,” that “by love of phi- 
losophy every troublesome and painful desire is destroyed,” and 
that “vain is the discourse of that philosopher by which no human 
suffering is healed.” Lucretius was manifestly in full accord with 
these sentiments and sought to convince Memmius—for whose 
instruction he composed his verses—that this teaching offered men 
the only sure way of attaining the swmmum bonum of their exist- 
ence. This was the all-sufficient and only means by which they 
could be “‘saved.” 

This Epicurean “religion,” if we may call it such, was con- 
structed on the basis of immediate contact with reality. Accepting 
the world of sense at its face value, Lucretius aimed to effect an 
absolutely natural interpretation of life’s values; and in doing this 
he accurately represented the school to which he belonged. Hence 
the evaluation of experience was not phrased in terms of man’s 
relation to the activity of supposed supernatural agencies but in 
terms of his own conduct. Since the interests of all men were 
taken into account, it was necessary to select a standard of value 
that could be applied with equal fitness in the case of every indi- 
vidual. This criterion was found in the universal experience of 
pain and pleasure, the two opposite poles of universal desire. 
Hence pleasure was made the supreme good and pain the supreme 
evil. 
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But pleasure was not identified with mere sensuality. The 
highest pleasures were mental, though a body free from pain was 
an important secondary factor. Nor was one to seek merely 
immediate happiness; all choices were to be made with reference 
to ultimate consequences. As Epicurus expressed it: 

We do not choose every pleasure, but there are times when we pass by 
many pleasures since their consequences would bring us inconvenience; and 
we choose many pains rather than pleasures when a greater pleasure ultimately 
follows the endurance of pain. Every pleasure is good by nature, but not 


every pleasure is to be chosen; also every pain is an evil but not every pain 
is to be always avoided. 


Epicurus distinguishes three classes of pleasures. To the first 
belong all those which are both natural and necessary, such as 
eating when one is hungry; those which are natural but not really 
necessary, such as varieties of foods, form a second class; and to the 
third belong pleasures which are neither natural nor necessary, 
as, for instance, the desire of receiving praise. The wise man will 
abhor pleasures of the third class, he will indulge in those of the 
second only on occasion and will school himself to rise above them, 
but the first he will enjoy to the full. In fact, it is his supreme duty 
to live true to the demands of unperverted nature. ‘‘With a 
loaf of barley-bread and water,” said Epicurus, “I am ready to 
dispute the prize of happiness even with Zeus.’ 

Although the Epicurean philosophy thus started with a valua- 
tion of real life, still it had its speculative side, as the poem of 
Lucretius amply demonstrates. Explicit answers were given to 
the two standard queries of the philosopher, namely, How do we 
know anything ? and What do we know? By making the physical 
senses the absolutely final test of reality the Epicureans greatly 
simplified the problem of epistemology. Every sensation was 
assumed to have its corresponding reality in fact, and difference 
of opinion among different persons was not due to the activity 
of some supersensuous rational processes but to the fusion or 
distortion of the images of things in the course of transmission 
from the object to the sentient part of man’s soul. Consequently 
the idealistic philosopher’s contention, that true knowledge could 


* Usener, Epicurea, p. 63. 2 Usener, op. cit., p. 339. 
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be acquired only by a process of mental reaction upon the data 
of sense perception, could be dismissed without further ado; and 
the religionist’s idea, that the most important items of knowledge 
were to be acquired through the art of divination, the experience 
of ecstasy, the consultation of sacred books, and other forms of 
revelation, could also be ignored, since the Epicurean world-view 
allowed no place for revelation of any sort. By a simple mechani- 
cal process of nature’s own creating man acquired all attainable 
knowledge through the exercise of the physical senses. The laws 
of reasoning, as expounded in the “logic” of the contemporary 
schools, were largely ignored, yet some simple rules were laid down 
for determining what inferences were to be drawn from certain 
observations and whether a particular sensation was the result of 
a true image or of a distorted one. The important thing about 
a sensation was that it should be distinct, for then we may suppose 
that it was caused by the impact of an image which had retained 
its integrity in the course of transmission, while vague sensations 
are likely to result from distorted and mixed images. So the pre- 
notion (apéAnYis), or intuition, of which so much was made by the 
Epicureans, when very distinct may safely be assumed to correspond 
with actual reality. Thus sensation is the ultimate epistemological 
unit, all reasoning is secondary, since it is founded upon sensation, 
and revelation as a means of acquiring knowledge is to be absolutely 
rejected. 

What, then, do we actually know? Regarding nature, our 
knowledge is complete and final. The Epicurean believed that 
he had penetrated into the utmost recesses of the universe and had 
discovered the laws by which all things came into being. The 
hypothesis about atoms and the void, as we have observed above 
in noting the content of Lucretius’ poem, furnished the solution 
of the whole ontological problem. Matter itself being eternal, 
there can be no question raised regarding its origin, and one who 
knows how matter acts understands all the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. In the words of Lucretius, we “clearly perceive the whole 
nature of things, its shape and frame.’”* We know how the world 
came into being, the stages of development through which it has 

Ti, 949 f. 
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passed, the way in which the arts of civilization have arisen, 
the laws which govern all nature’s forces, and the full course which 
the future evolution of the world will follow. All these answers 
are given in terms of the eternity of matter and the supremacy 
of natural law. 

Man takes his place in this scheme simply as one unit in the 
whole. No exceptional ontological theory is needed to account 
either for his present constitution or for his future career. He 
is composed solely of material atoms, and his creation is the result 
of a perfectly normal phase of atomic activity. Even his superior 
intelligence is accounted for in an entirely natural way. His 
sentient powers, his volitional faculty, and his entire mental life 
are due to atomic fusions and interactions. Both the body and 
the quadri-partite soul which animates it are simply agglomera- 
tions of atoms, which combine to form an organism, which main- 
tain this relationship during the period of the organism’s life, and 
which are at last disseminated, once more falling back into the 
boundless atomic sea. Thus man’s career ends as it began; his 
origin, his temporal existence, and his ultimate dissolution are all 
clearly perceived by one who understands nature’s orderly pro- 
cedure. 

A third form of being, the gods, are also an integral part of this 
eternal material order. At first sight one might suppose that there 
was no room for gods in the Epicurean system, but they are there 
in infinite numbers. They do not, however, have anything to 
do with our world, but dwell in eternal serenity in the interstices 
between the innumerable worlds which compose the universe. As 
Lucretius pursues his divine philosophy, 
the walls of the world part asunder, I see things in operation throughout the 
whole void. The divinity of the gods is revealed and their tranquil abodes 
which neither winds do shake, nor clouds drench with rains, nor snow, con- 
gealed by sharp frosts, harms with hoary fall. An ever-cloudless ether o’ercan- 
opies them, and they laugh with light shed largely round. Nature too supplies 
all their wants and nothing ever impairs their peace of mind.’ 

The gods were the concrete embodiment of the Epicureans’ 
ideal man. They were free from all care, perfectly happy, and 
enjoyed perpetually a life of delightful fellowship with one another. 


1 iii. 16-24. 
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Moreover, they were immortal, although they were composed of 
atomic particles subject to the uniform law governing all nature. 
Their immortality was not due to uniqueness of constitution but 
to the conditions under which they lived. They were, indeed, com- 
posed of the finest kind of atoms, but they existed in human form 
and probably would have suffered dissolution had not their environ- 
ment been so congenial as to provide no contrary forces whose 
action would cause the disintegration of their bodies. Were they 
to mingle in the affairs of our world it would mean the loss of their 
happiness and their temporal ruin—they would no longer be “ gods.”’ 
It was essential to the very idea of gods, according to the Epicurean 
philosophy, that they should be absolutely free from any entan- 
gling relations with our world, or with any. other environment in 
which matter was subject to the same sort of friction and conflict. 
Hence they must dwell in the calm spaces which intervene between 
the innumerable whirling worlds. 

If the gods are thus removed from the world, how does man 
know of their existence? This difficulty is met by the doctrine 
of the ‘“‘pre-notion.”” Belief in divine beings is found to be a 
universal phenomenon and to be very “‘distinct,”’ therefore it must 
be the result of actual physical sensation. That is, atomic images 
of the gods must have penetrated to the sentient part of every 
human soul in order to produce this universal conviction. In 
the language of Lucretius, these images emanate from the holy 
body of the gods as heralds of their divine form entering into the 
minds of men." In these gods the Epicureans found real signifi- 
cance, and so made them objects of worship. They were not to 
be feared, nor did the worshiper hope to procure their interference 
on his behalf, but they constituted for him that ideal form of 
being which he reverenced supremely and strove in a measure to 
realize in his own life. While criticizing popular notions of deity 
and affirming that they were merely human idealizations of men’s 
fears of the powers of nature, the Epicurean deified his own ideals, 
thus furnishing another example of man’s disposition to make his 
gods in his own image. 

Epicureanism, which was from the outset practical in its 
emphasis, had many attractive features, and ministered to many 

t vi. 76 f. 
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immediate needs of that age. There is a genuinely altruistic note 
in its continually expressed desire to help humanity to a saner, 
happier view of life. For example, Diogenes of Oenoanda, when 
he is growing too old to continue the active work of teaching, 
inscribes an epitome of his philosophy on the walls of the market- 
place in order that his words may instruct posterity: 

If it were one or two or three or four or five or six or as many as you like 
of such, but not too many, who were in evil plight, I might have visited each 
individually and tendered them the best advice as far as in me lay. But 
the vast majority of men suffer from the plague of false opinions and the num- 
ber of victims increases—for in mutual emulation they catch the contagion 
one from another, like sheep. Moreover, it is right to succor those who shall 
come after us, for they too belong to us, though as yet unborn; and it is also 
a dictate of humanity to help the strangers who sojourn among us. Since, 
then, the succor of an inscribed writing reaches a greater number, I wish to 
make use of this portico to exhibit in a public place the remedy which brings 
salvation. For thus I banish the vain terrors which hold us in subjection, 
eradicating some pains altogether and confining such as are due to nature within 
very moderate bounds and reducing them to the smallest dimensions." 

The practical side of the Epicurean movement is seen again 
in its exponents’ manner of life. Although commonly called a 
school of philosophy, they were primarily a company of persons 
banded together by attachment to a rule of life rather than to a 
system of abstract speculation. Foremost in their consideration 
was love for the brethren, and they were united in their loyalty 
to a personal founder, who was admired more for his message of 
deliverance than for the formulation of an elaborate philosophical 
system. They held regular monthly love feasts and exercised the 
greatest of care for the needy individuals connected with their 
community. Furthermore, there was an attractive stability about 
their school due to the unquestioned supremacy assigned to the 
teachings of their founder. They gave his instructions a position 
of canonical sanctity and often prided themselves on reading no 
other literature except that produced by him or by his genuine 
successors. But perhaps the feature of their teaching which made 
the strongest appeal was their open repudiation of traditional 
mythology and their merciless condemnation of the superstitious 
practices and beliefs inculcated by popular religion. 


t Cited by Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, p. 310, 
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In several respects the Epicureans responded to the same needs 
which Christians later recognized and sought to meet. In some 
instances the two movements were not dissimilar, but Epicureanism 
lacked Christianity’s other-worldly outlook. Christianity pro- 
posed, not only to deliver men from the terrors of paganism, giving 
them the blessings of a new brotherhood while still upon earth, 
but it offered them the assurance of a blessed immortality. Hence 
its stronger appeal. Yet the real significance of Epicureanism 
should not be ignored. Its salutary effect is attested by various 
writers, even of opposing schools. The Stoic Seneca calls the rules 
of Epicurus “virtuous and right,” and Lucian praises Epicureans 
and Christians alike for their vigorous opposition to superstition. 
When the charlatan Alexander was exposed by an Epicurean he 
publicly burned a copy of Epicurus’ Catechism, the most sacred 
portion of the Epicurean bible. In recounting the incident 
Lucian remarks: 


The fellow had no conception of the blessings conferred by that book upon 
its readers, of the peace, tranquillity, and independence of mind it produces, 
of the protection it gives against terrors, phantoms, and marvels, vain hopes 
and inordinate desires, of the judgment and candor that it fosters, or of its 
true purging of the spirit, not with torches and squills and such rubbish, 
but with right reason, truth, and frankness." 


Such was the boon which the advocates of this teaching sought 
to confer upon needy humanity in that age. 


t Alex., 47 (Oxford tr.). 
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The basis of all true exegesis and historical construction is a sound 
text. Textual criticism is therefore always of primary significance 
where the received text is not reliable. If it fails to do its work, the rest 
fails too, the exegesis is spoiled, the historical construction worthless. 
This is certainly true in the books of Ezra-Nehemiah. The most recent 
commentator, Professor Loring W. Batten,’ the translator of Guthe’s 
edition of the text in the Polychrome Bible, recognizes this: “Many of 
the critical theories of both the older and newer writers are dependent 
on the corrupt MT. A reconstruction of these theories is only possible 
in the light of a thoroughgoing criticism of the text. This needs to go 
much farther than Guthe’s, in Haupt’s SBOT.” So Batten sets out 
with much diligence and painstaking care to recover the original Hebrew 
text. He reaches remarkable results. If they can be maintained they 
are of far-reaching importance for the exegesis as well as for the historical 
reconstruction of that difficult period in Hebrew history. Let us care- 
fully test Batten’s textual criticism, especially in such sections where 
they represent his own original contributions. 

For truly effective textual reconstruction it is necessary to subject 
the versions to a rigorous criticism before using them as an aid for the 
recovery of the original Hebrew text. Even the most valuable versions 
may lead us astray, if we forget this caution. Batten is quite right in 
emphasizing the importance of the Esdras text, but he is not critical in 
his use of it. 

As an example take his reconstruction of Ezra 3:3 on the basis of 
Esdras codex B: “For there were gathered unto them some of the 
peoples of the lands and they were well disposed towards [xatwp9a6ycar] 
the altar and they helped them [karicxvoay],” etc. This is a remarkable 
text giving as it does information directly opposed to that which we get 
from the other texts. And of course it would be of great historical 
value if it were tenable. But the B text of Esdras cannot be legitimately 
translated in this way. Neither xatwp$a6ycav nor xaticxvoav bear the 


1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribner, 1913. 
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meaning assigned to them. And even if they did, the restored Hebrew 
5x ‘rw =“ they were well disposed toward” is not idiomatic, and "19 
never means “help” in the sense of aiding one in some work. Impossible 
as these observations make the reconstruction, they are not the special 
point I have in mind, which is the critical use of the versions. Esdras 
has here a conflate text! The first reading is xai érurvijxOycav airois 
& ray \Awv even ris yis= "VN “ASIA DFT OND, the second dr év 
€x9pa foav airois Karloxveav atrots mavra ra €Ovy ta éxi THs yis= 
VND “ay 52. DSP MINA "D. The words xarioxvoay abrods in 
heavy type are a variant rendering of DF1"59 O°N2, so that the second 


reading isitself conflate, OFS OND OMY Ma NI, as is shown by 
the position of xaticxveay without atrods in codex L after yjs. These 
are thus various attempts to get the clause ‘NM “a3 Ory DNS “3 
(this is the best reading) into the text; with what (little) success a com- 
parison of the translations of codices A and B of Esdras shows. In 
reality the clause is not original at all, as not only internal evidence, 
though this alone would be sufficient, but also its omission in codex B 
of Ezra show. Its absence in B cannot be due in this case to scribal 
carelessness. With the breaking down of Batten’s textual reconstruc- 
tion of Ezra 3:3 the basis for his historical construction has vanished 
(see pp. 24, 109). 

Another example is Batten’s restoration of Ezra 3:8-10. He bases it 
again on Esdras. There are two dates given in Esdras, and Batten 
concludes that one refers to the time of the foundation, the other to the 
“erecting” of the temple. In reality we have here again a doublet in 
the Esdras text: 


and in the second year when he had _on the first day of the second month 
come [to the temple of God,] to of the second year, when they had 
Jerusalem, in the second month. come to Judah and Jerusalem. 


There is, of course, no difference in the two dates, for the special date, 
“on the first day” or “new Moon’s day of the second month,” is simply 
another translation of the same Hebrew original, often the only correct 
one when the day of the month is not otherwise defined. Batten recog- 
nizes that “to the temple of God” is a gloss. The recognition of the 
doublet should therefore have been simple. But there is another doub- 
let in Esd. 5:55 and 5:56: 


55 and they laid the foundation 56 and the [builders] built (wxodduneav) 
(@eueXiwoav) of the temple of God __ the temple of Yahweh. 
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Batten does not see that they are doublets and lays stress on the differ- 
ence of “laying the foundation” and “building,” or “erecting.” Un- 
fortunately, the distinction will not hold good as far as the underlying 
Hebrew is concerned, for Esdras translates 30" by qxoddéuyro in 5:52 
(Ezra 3:6), éyépoa in 5:59 (Ezra 3:11), oixodduyy in 5:60 (Ezra 3:12). 
In other words there is no reason why xoddunoavy in 5:56 should 
not represent 70"), as in Ezra 3:10. The distinction which Batten 
makes between the laying of the foundation and the building of the 
temple is therefore untenable. 

But leaving aside these observations and adopting for a moment 
Batten’s restoration, we are told that in the second year of Darius, in 
the sixth month (on this date see below), the foundation was laid by 
Zerubbabel, Joshua, and their brethren, the priests and the Levites and 
the other exiles, and on the first day of the second month of the second 
year of the coming to Judah and Jerusalem they put the Levites from 
twenty years old upward at the work on the house of Yahweh. Does this 
mean that Zerubbabel, Joshua, and all the priests and Levites and the 
other returned exiles laid the foundation in the sixth month of the second 
year of Darius, and that eight months later (see pp. 106 f.) the work was 
committed to the Levites who took entire charge of it? That appears 
to be Batten’s idea (see pp. 120 f. where he omits the builders in vs. 10 
and makes the Levites the builders). But it seems to me most improb- 
able, even for the Chronicler, who inserted “the builders” in order to 
escape such a construction. One reason why Batten did not recognize 
the two dates of Esdras as variant readings is his belief that the original 
text of the first must be restored to: “in the second year of Darius in 
the sixth month.” But if this is the original text we should surely 
expect a similar form of date in the second, i.e., “‘on the first day of the 
second month of the third year of Darius,” rather than “of the second 
year of their coming to Judah and Jerusalem,” if there was a second 
date in the original text at all. There is much to be said for Batten’s 
conjectural restoration of the date in 3:8. The fact that Esdras’ has 
éri Aape‘ov is important but not decisive, for a copyist might have 
inserted it; the previous story in Esdras had taken place under Darius. 
The testimony of Haggai and Zechariah is more important. We know 
that the foundation of the temple actually was laid in the second year 
of Darius. In Ezra 3:8 we have a conflate reading, as the variant read- 
ing of Esdras shows as well as a literal translation of the Hebrew phrase, 
“of their coming to the house of God, to Jerusalem’’—“to the house of 
God” and “to Jerusalem” are parallels. It is by no means impossible 
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that the original text read, “in the second year of Darius,” wrt for 
powid. This date was changed to the present readings, and the 
impression was produced that the laying of the foundation took place 
under Cyrus. Batten’s change of "J, “second,” to "DWM, “sixth,’, 
based on Haggai naturally falls in with the reading “Darius”; the read- 
ing “second” was due to the reading “first month” in Esd. 5:52. If 
this restoration of the original date should prove correct as is quite 
possible, it is a pity that Batten should have spoiled his discovery by 
failing to recognize that the present text in Esd. 5:55 is a doublet of 5:54, 
and by giving us such an unfortunate restoration of Ezra 3:8-10 in other 
respects. For the straightening out of that textual tangle he has done 
little aside from the date. Space forbids going into this matter more 
fully. 

Batten trusts the Esdras text too much and does not allow for 
textual corruption, conflation, and free translation. In Ezra 3:3 he 
says, ““Esd. here offers a quite different text. .... It is doubtful if 
this is any improvement” (p. 125). On the preceding page he says of 
this same Esdras text, “That makes very good sense and paves the way 
for the following clause, ‘therefore’ (not ‘for’)..... ” In reality 
the underlying text is not different and the Greek yap does not mean 
“therefore” but “for”! On this last clause Batten says, “Esd. shows 
a different text,” but wherein it differs he does not say. In 3:12) he 
says (p. 124), “The rest of the passage also is quite different in Esd., 
Kai modAoi ba cadmriyywv Kai xapa peydAy TH wvy,”’ but this corresponds 
exactly to the Hebrew. From his remark on 3:11 it may be surmised 
that it is the trumpets that seem to him to point to a different text. 
“Tt may be that Esd. preserves a note of an original story when it says, 
‘all the people blew the trumpets and shouted.’ The whole population 
participated, making the demonstration more democratic than MT 
suggests” (p. 122). But an examination of Esd. 5:59-62 (=Ezra 
3: 11-13) shows that Esdras translated 5°" by “blowing the trumpet” 
and 7I>"7NM by “trumpets.” 





3:11: a0 FN owOEsd. 5:59: éodAmway xal éBonoav 
guvy peydry 

3:12: SS hns Esd. 5:61: 8a codmriyywv 

$243: man Esd. 5:62: rev cadmiyywv 

3:13: mo113 Fm ov Esd. 5:62: Fv 6 cadmiLwv peyddus. 


On Ezra 6:12 Batten says, “Esd. here offers a simpler and better text.” 
But the only difference, aside from «vpws for xr , is émuxéxAnrae for 
jw. How far this simplifies and betters the text is difficult to see. 
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Moreover the statement, “the Deut. phrase is more accurately given 
than in MT” (p. 148) should have been exactly the reverse. This 
manner of seeing in Esdras a “better text” or a “radically different 
text,” when in reality it is not different nor better, is characteristic of 
Batten. See further his treatment, e.g., of Ezra 3:5; 6:13. Of course, 
some of these passages are not of prime importance for the historical 
reconstruction, but others are. And the serious part is that Batten’s 
whole textual criticism is impaired by it. Sometimes he sees a point 
as, e.g., in Ezra 3:8; 7:11; Neh. 2:8, but its value is spoiled in the 
process. 

In textual criticism as well as in exegesis strict accuracy in the obser- 
vation of the usage and meaning of words is necessary, else the critic 
may construct the text, the exegesis, and the history wrongly. Batten 
argues, e.g., on Ezra 10:15 that “the construction 59 I9, ‘stood 
against,’ fits in finely with this idea; but we find 79 used in opposite 
senses in two successive verses. It is plain, therefore, that if this is 
the right meaning the two verses are not from the same hand. To 
express this meaning the author would have used a common and unmis- 
takable word, DP.” Batten has overlooked here that in 10:14 "ay 
is used with 5, in 10:15 with 59, which makes just as much difference 
in Hebrew as in English. The same author can write “stand for” 
in one sentence and “stand against” in the next sentence, without 
feeling under obligation to use, e.g., “oppose” in the second sentence. 
The unfortunate consequence is that Batten proposes in all seriousness 
to follow the manifestly inferior reading of G& per’ épod = "729 for 
729 , and on the strength of it to regard it as a genuine fragment of 
the Ezra memoirs, which “then becomes of great significance”’ (p. 346). 

Another example is in Ezra 5:6, 7. Batten’s principal argument 
for his reconstruction is that NOIMSD} means “answer,” as in vs. It. 
But in 5:11 it gets this meaning from the verb N2IB"M (cf. vs. 5), while 
in the other passages, Ezra 4:17; 6:11; Dan. 3:16; 4:14, it does not 
have the meaning “answer.” (In Ezra 4:17 it might mean “answer,” 
but the usual meaning “word” is at least as good.) The question is, 
could the satrap send a NIMS to the king? Besides Dan. 3:16; 
4:14, the very passage to which Batten appeals, 5:11, shows that the 
term is used in the sense of “word.” 

If textual criticism had no influence on exegesis or on historical 
construction the matter would not be so serious. But Batten himself 
has pointed out its great importance. An examination of Batten’s 
treatment of the Cyrus’ edict will show this even more clearly. Batten 
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believes that the Cyrus edict in 1: 2-4 is not the work of the Chronicler 
but an authentic document. He shares the common opinion that there 
is another version of this edict in 6:3-5. Since the two versions differ 
materially, one or both must be wrong. On internal evidence the 
Aramaic version in 6: 3-5 is rejected and the Hebrew in 1: 2-4 accepted. 
Now the common opinion that we have two versions of the same edict 
in chap. 1 and chap. 6 does not represent the facts correctly, because 
chap. 1 gives a formal public edict which was proclaimed all through 
the kingdom, while chap. 6 gives a memorandum of an official action 
which was to serve as direction for the royal officials. These are two 
entirely different things, the one a public edict, the other an order in 
council. However much they may differ they need not necessarily 
exclude each other. They may both be genuine as far as this point is 
concerned. Each must therefore be subjected to scrutiny. Batten is 
convinced that the text of the edict is not correctly preserved, so he 
restores it with the help of the Greek versions. If his restoration repre- 
sents “the original form, many of the objections urged against the edict 
are removed, although the emendations were not made with that end 
in view” (p. 64). But in vs. 3 the insertion of rP) , “therefore,” simply 
on the basis of the particle otv in Esdras 844, which is evidently merely 
due to the Greek translator’s feeling of the need of a connective particle; 
the emendation of D523, “among you,” to ar , “chooses,” even though 
all the authorities adduced" have 053; the substitution of 2077, “who 
dwells” for "DN, “who,” after OWONM, “God,” because Esdras BAL 
translates the relative clause freely by 6 xataoxyvecas, as it well might 
do—all these emendations will hardly commend themselves, irrespective 
even of the un-Hebraic character of the resultant sentence, 75 "72 
bo... . 2 and the unwarranted substitution of 51" "7>N = 
Dowins JWT for Way THOR WT. Esdras’ is Batten’s basis for 
reconstructing vs. 4. But Esdras is manifestly a free translation. Esdras’ 
translation of M277 OF by ov rots dAdos toils Kar’ edyas mpoore- 
Oeyévors neither represents a different text nor a priestly amplifica- 
tion, but is a free translation, justified by the context. But suppose 
Esdras were literal. Esdras ®4 reads dco ody xara [rods 3] roémovus oixotow 
BonPeirwoav aire oi év To Térw airod, which, retranslated into Hebrew, 
would be Vap2 “WIN WNW NvVepaa awh 55, that is, Esdras 

* Even 3 Esd. with its free translation si quis est ex genere VESTRO witnesses to it. 
The reading of GL és mpodupuetro rob wopevOjva:, on which Batten’s emendation is 


based, does not presuppose an equivalent in the Hebrew original but is simply the 
translator’s rounding out of the relative sentence, which to him seemed incomplete. 
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omits the clause DW "3 NW WN, and instead of "NWIM reads BW. 
Esdras" differs only by inserting tpoOvpetoOwoav to xvpiv, which carried 
with it the omission of the following oi. Far from being an original 
part of the Esdras text, the very structure of the sentence shows that 
this is an insertion, a variant rendering of ‘7 m°a5 27277; its original 
form mpoOvpnbeiow was corrected to mpoOvpeioOwoov when it was 
inserted after Bonbeirwrav. We should beware therefore of regarding 
it as a part of the original text. In the first half of the verse Esdras 
omits the relative clause, “where he sojourns,” and gets rid of the per- 
plexing "NWI by reading AW. But the resultant text cannot be 
original either, “for all who dwell in the places” requires a definition of the 
places, such as the Hebrew gives, and moreover the text, “all that dwell 
in the places, let the men of his place support him,” is impossible. 
Batten, to be sure, omits “the men of his place,” but without any external 
authority whatever, just as he omits “goods and animals” in the second 
part of the verse. “INW5IM is indeed perplexing, for we expect here from 
the second part of the verse a special reference to those who are too poor 
to undertake the journey to Palestine and therefore need assistance. 
Unless "NWI is used here with the special meaning of one who had 
actually escaped the catastrophe in 586 B.c. and was therefore now old 
and presumably not self-supporting, we might perhaps think that 
originally TIT , “poor, impoverished,” stood there. Batten’s textual 
restoration of the Cyrus edict in chap. 1 is thus to be rejected at every 
single point. 

Now let us turn to the memorandum of the order in council in 6: 3-5. 
Batten regards it as non-authentic. He omits the building specifica- 
tions of the temple in 6:3, 4. But what can be his reasons for this? 
If the measures conflict with other historical facts—though nothing is 
said of the dimensions of the new temple in Ezra 3:12; Hag. 2:3— 
that does not necessarily argue against the genuineness of this portion, 
for the figures might either be incorrectly preserved or have differed 
actually. There is no reason why Cyrus may not have given such speci- 
fications in an order in council. Batten probably felt that such speci- 
fications were out of place in a public edict; that may be, but this 
memorandum contains an order in council and not an edict which was 
proclaimed all through his kingdom. But in any case, why should Bat- 
ten omit the section of the particulars about the temple, including the 
payment of the expenses by the government, when he does not regard the 
memorandum as authentic but as a late composition? Is there external 
authority for the omission of parts of it? On p. 60 he argues from these 
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portions for the unhistorical character of the edict. On p. 144 he omits 
these very portions and then speaks of his restored text as “the original 
decree.” And indeed he goes so far as to argue that the authorization 
of the restoration of the sacred vessels which according to his restoration 
was part of the decree of chap. 6 was also part of the decree in chap. 1 
(see also the summary of 1: 1-4 on p. 55 where this is mentioned, though 
it is not in the text of the decree). Does Batten think that “the original 
decree” underlies 6:3-5 as he has restored it? It would almost seem 
so, but it cannot be, for he assures us that the writer of Ezra 4:24) to 
6:18 “was doubtless ignorant of other sources, and could hardly have 
been familiar with official documents” (p. 21). Strangely enough the 
very portion that Batten regards as part of the decree, the restoration 
of the temple vessels, 6: 5—and which, to argue in his manner, was not 
contained in the other version of the decree in chap. 1—is shown by his 
own elaborate presentation of the textual facts on p. 143 to be an addi- 
tion made by someone from 5:14, 15, as the last clause demonstrates. 
Batten is able to come to the other conclusion only by omitting that 
tell-tale clause in 6:5. 

But the memorandum is only a part of an Aramaic source which 
Batten regards as historically worthless. His reasons for his distrust 
of the Aramaic document are: first, that according to the reliable 
testimony of Haggai and Zechariah Zerubbabel laid the foundations of 
the temple under Darius and not Sheshbazzar under Cyrus as in Ezra 
5:16. I prefer to state the objection thus rather than as Batten him- 
self does when he writes, “The most serious difficulty is the inconsistency 
with ... . Esd. 4:62 f. that Zerubabbel came to Jerusalem in the reign 
of Darius carrying with him permission to rebuild the temple” (p. 20). 
This statement complicates matters by bringing in Batten’s ideas about 
Esd. 4:62 f., which are based on Torrey’s untenable assertion that Esd. 
4:47-56, 62—5:6 is an original part of the Chronicler’s narrative. 
This point deserves a special investigation the results of which I expect 
to submit at some other time. It is true that Haggai’s and Zechariah’s 
testimony that the foundations of the temple were laid in the reign of 
Darius is unimpeachable. But let us try to understand the situation 
in which Zerubbabel e¢ al were placed in Ezra, chap. 5. The Persian 
satrap visited Jerusalem in the second year of Darius I. Zerubbabel 
and Joshua had begun to build the temple. Tattenai demands to know 
their authorization for this. Did Darius give it? No, Cyrus! Why 
then was it not carried out under Cyrus? The answer of the Jews is 
diplomatic (not wholly truthful). The building was authorized by 
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Cyrus and was begun directly by Sheshbazzar, and it has been building 
ever since! This is nothing new, but merely the continuation of a build- 
ing begun long ago! If the Jews had said to the satrap, Cyrus com- 
manded the building of this temple long ago, but it is only now that we 
have begun to fulfil Cyrus’ decree, they would have ruined their case 
at the very outset. The objection that the writer would surely have 
indicated that this was a diplomatic answer is to my mind unwarranted. 
Why does Batten never even mention this explanation ? 

The second reason, “the silence of Haggai and Zechariah about inter- 
ference from any source whatever” (p. 20), is removed by the simple 
reference to Zech. 4:6-10. Why should Zechariah think it necessary 
to speak of the mountains of difficulties and assure Zerubbabel that he 
shall after all be enabled to complete the work which he had begun, 
unless there actually was interference from some source ? 

The third argument, that in Ezra 4:1-3, “the Samaritans desired 
to aid the Jews in building and there is in that story no note of any 
opposition,”’ is possible only because Batten separates 4:4, 5 from 4:1-5 
and because of his remarkable textual reconstruction of Ezra 3:3. After 
Rothstein in his Juden und Samaritaner (1908) had showed the close 
relation between Ezra 4:1-6 and Hag. 2:10-14 such reasoning should 
have been impossible. That the opposition of the Samaritans was 
purely political is in view of Hag. 2:10-14 and Ezra 4:1-3 to say the 
least unlikely. Did they take the rebuff administered to them by 
Zerubbabel so lightly ? 

I must bring this review to a close. It is too long as it is. Others 
will take up other aspects of the commentary into which so much hard, 
patient, and painstaking work has gone. I thought it wisest to investi- 
gate the foundations and to test primarily Batten’s own original con- 
tributions, i.e., especially Ezra, chaps. 1-6, where, as he himself says, 
his results show “the greatest divergence from the conclusions of other 
students” (p. 32). 


Jutius A. BEWER 
UnIoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE PROPHET AND HIS PROBLEMS' 


The most conspicuous result of modern criticism, from the religious 
point of view, is the new interest it has lent to prophecy, as the really 
creative influence in the onward movement of faith. This interest con- 


1 The Prophet and His Problems. By J. M. Powis Smith. New York: Scribner, 
1914. xi+244 pages. $1.25. 
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tinues unabated. The last few years have witnessed the emergence of 
quite an extensive library on the prophets and their problems. Among 
recent students in this field Professor Smith occupies a foremost place. 
If we mistake not, he will ere long enrich Old Testament scholarship 
with a comprehensive treatment of the subject, as illumined by the newer 
light. His present purpose is more modest. By a series of “illustrative 
sections” he seeks to give the general reader a true appreciation of the 
marvelous story of the prophets, that they may be stimulated to read the 
story more fully for themselves. And certainly the study of these 
“sections” does whet the appetite. Under Dr. Smith’s skilful guidance 
we are brought continually into touch with vital issues. We feel how 
pure a light that of prophecy was, how genuine and deep was the proph- 
ets’ sense of God, and how much they can still contribute to the solution 
of life’s problems if we read their words aright. 

Though Dr. Smith makes no pretension here of writing for the expert, 
he shows the master’s hand at every turn, and is not afraid to strike 
out paths of his own, where the current treatment of prophecy seems 
to lead but to culs-de-sac. This healthy independence is evident from the 
first chapter, which deals with “Semitic Prophets.” In certain circles 
it has become almost an axiom that Hebrew prophecy is a borrowed light 
from Canaan. Dr. Smith throws his gaze over a much wider field, and 
traces the workings of the spirit of prophecy through various parts of the 
Semitic world—Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria—leading to the conclusion 
that “Semites all alike apparently possessed the original endowment 
of the prophetic spirit,” though it was in Israel that “this spirit yielded 
its choicest fruit” (p. 34). The three following chapters—on “ Primitive 
Hebrew Prophets,” “False Prophets,” and “ Prediction’”’—elucidate the 
true idea of prophecy. In three further “illustrative sections” Dr. 
Smith reviews the prophetic attitude to home, state, and the individual 
respectively, while in a closing chapter he unveils the heart of the prophets’ 
religion. Of these chapters the most original is that on “A Prophet’s 
Marriage,” where he breaks a lance with the now prevailing interpreta- 
tion of Hosea, chaps. 1-3, and reads the tragic story in the most literal 
sense, as the prophet’s marriage with a woman whom he knew to be a 
harlot. Even those of us who are repelled by such a reading must pay 
deference to Dr. Smith’s fresh and forceful treatment of the theme. When 
he passes from such controversial questions to follow the growing light 
of prophecy as it expands itself over both national and individual life, 
we accompany him with cordial sympathy. The very essence of proph- 
ecy was moral and religious progress. The prophetic religion “was 
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made in the full light of world-history. It grew as the mind of Israel 
grew. It laid hold upon the great world-movements of the time and 
claimed them for itself and for its God” (p. 231). And the same spirit 
dwells among ourselves, leading us into all truth. “The world-view 
of today is separated from that of the prophets [of Israel] by centuries of 
study and experience.” Thus “he who would slavishly seek to imitate 
them would totally misunderstand their spirit. It is for the modern 
prophet rather to face the facts of life with open eye, to read the message 
of God to the age as it is revealed in those facts and processes [which 
history and science reveal], and to surrender himself in the full assurance 
of faith to the task of declaring and interpreting that message to his 
fellow-men. So will prophecy live again and religion once more become 
a quickening power upon the minds of men” (p. 233). 
ALEx. R. GorDOoN 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MONTREAL 


THE EVOLUTION OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY’ 


The title of this valuable and interesting volume is misleading. 
Instead of “The Evolution of Early Christianity” it should be called 
“The Environment of Early Christianity,” for it is with the latter 
subject that the author chiefly deals, and his account of the development 
of Christianity, so far as he treats the matter at all, is fragmentary and 
incidental. That the book is misnamed, however, does not impair its 
value. Asa matter of fact it contains an excellent picture of the world, 
particularly the religious world, into which Christianity was born, and 
it thus serves a very useful purpose. The author is entirely right in 
regarding the study of that world as a matter of fundamental importance 
for the student of Christian history. Without a knowledge of it one 
must go altogether astray in trying to understand the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity and in interpreting its historical significance. The 
author is right also in thinking it worth while to gather up and present 
in brief and orderly fashion some of the principal results of the new lines 
of study which have been carried on by many scholars with extraordinary 
vigor for a number of years past. A book of this kind is bound to be 
widely useful to students, and its extensive and well-selected bibliog- 
raphies give it a double value. The field with which it deals is vast 


t The Evolution of Early Christianity. A Genetic Study of First Century Chris- 
tianity in Relation to Its Religious Environment. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1914. ix+385 pages. $2.00. 
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and bristles with complicated and difficult problems. A summary 
account of it such as this will constitute a very helpful guide, especially 
for those unfamiliar with German. And more than that, the attention 
which it invites to what is for many a wholly unexplored territory will 
inevitably prove beneficial. 

To turn to matters of detail—the first chapter, on “The Develop- 
mental Character of Christianity,” though, like parts of the sixth chap- 
ter, it contains some things that might fairly have been taken for granted 
in these days and suggest that the author had a somewhat benighted 
public in mind, is yet in the main sound, particularly in its repudiation 
of the common notion that there is such a thing as essential Christianity, 
or an unchanging essence of Christianity, and in its insistence upon a 
larger recognition than has been usual among older scholars of the influ- 
ence of environment upon the evolution of Christian faith and life. 

Though it has nothing to do with the subject of the book as a whole, 
I cannot avoid calling attention in passing to a reference in this chapter 
to Ritschl as following Schleiermacher “in defining religion as man’s 
sense of dependence upon God” (p. 17). As a matter of fact, Ritschl’s 
conception of religion was wholly unlike Schleiermacher’s and repre- 
sented an altogether different interest and tendency. 

In chap. iii the account of Alexander’s life and work seems unneces- 
sarily full, as does the account of the antecedents of emperor-worship 
in chap. vii, while at the same time more might profitably have been 
said about the bearing of the latter upon the development of the Chris- 
tian church. In both these chapters the author seems to have forgotten 
temporarily that his book has to do with the ancient world, not for its 
own sake, but because it constituted the scene of early Christianity. 

On the other hand the sketch in chap. iv of contemporary Judaism 
and of the primitive Christians’ relations to it contains little or nothing 
that is irrelevant and is excellent in every way. The author is entirely 
right in this connection in emphasizing the too often neglected fact that 
there were many other missionaries to the Gentiles besides Paul. With- 
out a recognition of their work it is quite impossible to understand much 
of the Christianity of the early church. 

Chap. ix, on “Hellenistic Religions of Redemption,” is particularly 
good and the description of the mystery-religions and related phenomena 
is clear and accurate. The following passage is perhaps worth quoting, 
as illustrating an aspect of the religious situation which proved of con- 
siderable importance for the evolution of the Christian religion: 

At an early stage of development man attained confidence in the power 
of nature to survive the shock of winter’s death. He did not base his assurance 
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on the uniformity of nature’s law, as we do, but such uniformity was practically 
as substantial a thing for his faith as that dogma is for our science. This faith 
was personified in the form of a dying and reviving God, which was the ancient 
way of talking about what we term the succession of the seasons. The young 
deity died and the mother-goddess, source of all life, lamenting his decease, 
refused to sustain life until he was restored. Thus summer followed winter, 
and winter, summer. In Hellenistic times this type of religion still made a 
strong appeal, although it had taken a new turn. Not crops and herds and 
social groups, but the welfare of the individual soul was now uppermost. Men 
looked to the deity which formerly guaranteed the perpetuity of nature’s life 
to give the individual a similar assurance. Thus a god which existed first as a 
redeemer of vegetation became a redeemer of souls. 

As in earlier times man sought to ally himself with the forces of nature in 
order to obtain their aid, so now his aim was to unite himself to this savior- 
deity. To accomplish this end various means were employed, including pic- 
torial representations of the redeemer-deity’s career, rites of purification by 
which one became worthy of approaching the god, or other ceremonies designed 
to effect union between the deity and the worshiper. Some of these rites 
were crude survivals from the earlier stage of nature-worship, while others 
breathed a noble spirit of purity and devotion. In any case, the religious 
impulses were fundamentally the same, although the methods employed for 
attaining the common goal naturally varied with the education and personality 
of the worshiper [p. 324]. 


Chap. viii, on “The Religious Significance of Philosophical Specula- 
tion,”’ deals with a more familiar subject, whose importance for an under- 
standing of Christian thought has always been recognized. It is worth 
while, however, to have it treated in the larger and more varied setting 
of a book like this. 

Paul’s interpretation of Christianity is admirably presented in the 
last chapter of the book, entitled “The Triumph of Christianity,” 
though the reference to his doctrine of Christ’s redeeming work, on p. 346, 
leaves much to be desired, and the statement, on p. 352, that it was man 
‘and not the Spirit, who took the initiative and with whom the ultimate 
responsibility rested,” is hardly true to Paul’s overmastering sense of 
divine initiative and control. In general, however, the emphasis is put 
in the right place and the realistic character of the apostle’s conception 
of redemption is justly made prominent. The author is also undoubtedly 
correct in recognizing Paul’s sacramentarianism and in calling attention 
to its resemblance to similar tendencies in ethnic cults. To quote from 
P- 349: 

In giving baptism and the Lord’s Supper this sacramental turn, Paul was 
pursuing a tendency already prevalent in the religious world of his day. In 
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more primitive times rites of ablution and eating were given a crass magical sig- 
nificance, as when the worshipers of Dionysus devoured the sacred victim raw, 
believing that they were thereby actually eating the god. In the Graeco- 
Roman world of the first century A.D. these cruder notions had given place 
to ideas more refined but none the less sacramentally realistic. When sym- 
bolic food took the place of the divine animal, and the form of the deity was 
accordingly “‘spiritualized,’”’ the union which the ordinance effected between 
the believer and his god was no less realistic—so far as the absorption of 
actually divine essence was concerned—than had been the case in earlier times. 
So with Paul the Spirit-Christ entity, the possession of which constitutes one 
a Christian, is made available for everyone on the fundamental condition of 
faith, is realized in experiential fulness on the occasion of baptism when the 
convert formally “puts on Christ,’”’ and is constantly renewed or strengthened 
through regular participation in the memorial celebration called the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Once more, the following paragraphs from the close of the book give 
a capital summary of the multiform appeal which was made by Chris- 
tianity and to which it owed its ultimate triumph: 


It became a many-sided movement, laying hold upon a wide range of vital 
interests within the Graeco-Roman world. It came to include, usually in a 
heightened degree, many religious values which its competitors had been seeking 
to cultivate before the Christian preachers appeared upon the scene. Being 
itself of oriental origin it readily assumed many of the features which had 
made oriental mystery-cults and speculations attractive to many persons in 
the Roman empire. It was pre-eminently a religion of redemption, with a 
Savior whose figure was more real and whose credentials appeared stronger 
than those of any mythical dying and rising divinity. 

When occasion required, the Christian Savior was readily made the center 
of a type of speculation capable of appealing to the most vigorous religious 
thinking of the time. While this new religion was emphatically a faith for 
the individual soul, it also satisfied the group-consciousness by assembling 
a new community to constitute the kingdom of God on earth. Its early 
adherents and missionaries belonged to the masses, consequently it was a vital 
movement from the start and spread widely with the shifting currents of 
syncretistic life. To the individual who felt himself drifting hopelessly on this 
boundless sea, Christianity offered very definite religious guidance. It gave 
an assurance of salvation for the immortal soul, it appealed to the imagination 
and emotions, in its sacred rites it answered the current longing for realism, it 
satisfied intellectual demands as they arose, it awakened conscience by its 
insistence upon rewards and punishments, it sounded a strong ethical note, 
and in its doctrine of the one true God it gave men a sufficiently large concep- 
tion of Deity to meet the needs of an enlarging world and an imperialistic 
age [p. 368 ff.]. 
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It is to be hoped that the anticipations raised by the title of Pro- 
fessor Case’s book will be met in a second volume from his pen to which 
the present may serve as an introduction, and in which the development 
of early Christianity in the light of contemporary religious ideas and 
practices may be the principal theme. For such a book there is ample 
room. A great deal of work has been done by many scholars upon 
various. matters of detail, and many early Christian practices and 
beliefs are now understood as they never were before, but there is need 
of renewed study, in the light of our larger knowledge of the ancient 
world, of the Christian movement as a whole and particularly of the 
entire complex of primitive Christian ideas. The present book is to be 
welcomed especially because it calls attention to this need. 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 
UnIoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SOURCE BOOKS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


The History of Religions Commission of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Géttingen has undertaken the publication of a series of texts from the 
sources. Franke’s present contribution to this series, a translation of 
Suttas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 16, 21, 26, 27, of the Dighanikaya,’ is an 
important addition to our knowledge of the language and content of the 
Pali Tipitaka. The translation is excellent beyond criticism, and the 
very full notes show the most careful and conscientious scholarship. 

In his introduction Franke tries to prove that the Dighanikaya is 
not, as Buddhist tradition claims, a collection of the speeches of Buddha 
made immediately after his death but “ein einheitlich abgefasstes 
schriftstellerisches Werk”’ with the “‘ Heilsweg-Schema als Mittelpunkt.” 
In the Suttas emphasis is laid on the fact that the Way to Salvation was 
preached by a Tathagata; concrete examples of Tathagatas are given 
and Buddha is named as such a Tathagata. The reiteration of this 
point in the Suttas themselves shows that the Suttas are not a collection 
of the speeches of Buddha himself although they may be ultimately 
based on such speeches. The long list of parallel passages collected by 
Franke and the stereotyped phraseology of the Suttas lend weight to this 
argument. In the main I agree emphatically with Franke’s conclusions, 
but he pushes his theory to extremes. Why must we assume a single 
author? Plurality of authorship and the readaptation of older material 

t Dighanikdya. Das Buch der langen Texte des buddhistischen Kanons in Auswahl. 
Translated by Otto Franke. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. Ixxix+ 
360 pages. M. 14. 
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to a later viewpoint is possible and even probable. Franke is much too 
derogatory toward “the stupid scribblers”’ who are responsible for the 
stereotyped phraseology of the Suttas in their present form. 

In discussing the authority of the Buddhist tradition Franke con- 
tinues the same negative line of argument maintained in JPTS (1908), 
pp. 1-80. The evidence is as yet too fragmentary and contradictory 
to warrant dogmatism. Here Franke is much too skeptical and his 
criticism is too purely negative. Even if the Suttas in their present 
form are considerably later than Buddha, they may have preserved in a 
distorted way many elements of good historical tradition. 

Twenty pages are devoted to a crushing criticism of Neumann’s 
translation of the Digha. Careless work based on presuming ignorance 
warrants severe criticism but Franke shows almost too much animosity. 
The “der hier nicht einmal mit Namen genannt werden soll” of p. 179 
might well have been spared. 

With Franke’s arguments against Garbe and his theory of a unified 
Samkhya system earlier than Buddha (p. 22, n. 2, and p. 317) I fully 
agree. All recent investigations tend to show that the Darcanas as 
definite, unified systems grew up in schools and that the crystallization 
took place not in the pre-Christian but in the post-Christian period. 
There is no sufficient reason for considering that the Simkhya system is 
an exception. The older point of view which assumes that the philo- 
sophical Siitras are contemporaneous with the Siitras of the Veda makes 
it necessary to believe that Hindu logic with all its complicated termi- 
nology sprang almost at once to perfection like Athene fully armed from 
the head of Zeus. That loose Simkhya and Vedantic elements are prior 
to or contemporaneous with Buddha is not to be questioned, but that the 
Samkhya existed as a fully developed system at that time or that the 
Vedanta, using the word to mean Advaita in its strict sense, is to be 
found in the Upanishads seems impossible. As yet there has been 
no satisfactory treatment of Indian philosophy from the historical and 
genetic point of view. So too all the treatments of Buddhism have 
been too hasty and based on insufficient material. All our books on 
Buddhism are destined soon to be superseded. No book gives any 
adequate description of Buddhism from this same historical and genetic 
point of view. For the most part our books paint Buddhism on the flat 
background of the Pali Tipitaka which represents the interpretation of 
one sect. Perspective is lacking. 

With Franke’s conception of the meaning of Nirvana in primitive 
Buddhism (p. 38, n. 5) I fully concur. Whatever the word meant to 
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later Buddhist thinkers, who in characteristic Indian fashion demanded 
a rationalistic and metaphysical background for the pragmatic ethics 
preached by Buddha, to Buddha himself and to the early Buddhists 
Nirvana was merely the summum bonum, a state of passionlessness and 
peace to be reached even in this life. What happened after death was 
to Buddha a matter not tending to edification and not connected with 
religion. 

Franke’s treatment of the peyydlas is much better than that of Rhys 
Davids. From Franke’s translation one can see exactly how much is 
repeated. Rhys Davids abbreviates and omits. 

The collection of material in the appendices on the words Tathagata, 
Arahat, Bhikkhu, Samana, and Samkhara is linguistically important and 
valuable. 

Admirable indexes of words, names, and subjects complete the book. 

In another volume of this same series Hillebrandt' gives a trans- 
lation, in whole or in part, of some 139 hymns of the Rig Veda. The 
hymns chosen form a fairly representative group and include all those 
of special literary interest. Comparatively few of the hymns to Agni 
and to Soma are chosen, hardly enough to give an adequate idea of the 
more ritualistic, technical, and hieratic aspects of Vedic worship. The 
notes, though good as far as they go, are not full enough to show the 
great linguistic difficulties of the text and the uncertainties of trans- 
lation. 

In stating the point of view from which the translation is made 
Hillebrandt says that the effort to interpret the Rig Veda from later 
commentaries and from the classical literature has failed; that it can no 
longer be regarded as a monument of Indo-European antiquity, and that 
the later ritualistic literature has little in common with the ritual of the 
Rig Veda. To this we must agree. The Rig Veda stands by itself and 
must be interpreted largely from itself. Yet comparative philology, the 
commentaries, and the later ritual are not to be discarded entirely. 
Each may yield help in unexpected places. 

Adhering to ideas propounded in his Vedische Mythologie Hillebrandt 
looks to countries outside of India, to Arachosia and other parts of 
Central Asia, for the interpretation of many proper names (cf. Vorwort, 
pp. vi and 50). Although Hillebrandt does not go to the impossible 
extremes of Brunnhofer’s theories about the composition of the Rig Veda 
yet the statements on p. 50 are made with altogether too little reserve. 


t Lieder des Rigveda. Translated by Alfred Hillebrandt. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. xii-+-152 pages. M. 5. 
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His suggestion of the possibility of a connection of the Kanva family 
with the Aryan tribe assumed, on the basis of the inscriptions found at 
Boghazkeui, to have been located in Armenia in the 15th century B.c. 
is very hazardous. As yet the Boghazkeui evidence means nothing for 
the interpretation of the Rig Veda. The transcription of the names 
themselves is still uncertain and even if the transcription be correct the 
names may not be Aryan. We know as yet too little of the Hittite and 
Mittanian languages and name elements. The words may contain 
perfectly good Hittite or Mittanian elements. Only when we know the 
Hittite and Mittanian languages thoroughly will we have the right to be 
dogmatic. Altogether too much has been built on a very weak founda- 
tion by Semitic scholars. The names have not yet been subjected to 
any rigorous philological criticism. Hillebrandt might have referred to 
at least a few of the many contradictory articles in which the Boghazkeui 
and the Tell el-Amarna names have been discussed. 

In his treatment of the so-called Akhyana or dialogue hymns Hille- 
brandt follows a weakly conciliatory method. Some hymns he treats as 
dramas, others as dialogues with omitted prose. In spite of the articles 
of Oldenberg, von Schroeder, Winternitz, Sieg, and Hertel I am uncon- 
vinced of the validity of either theory. It seems to me that we have in 
these hymns, not a prototype of the drama or of the mixed style in prose 
and verse found later in the Jatakas and the Paficatantra but a prototype 
of the epic. They may be rude ballads. They require nothing but a 
detailed knowledge of the story to make them perfectly intelligible. 

Here too as in his Vedische Mythologie Hillebrandt assigns to the 
moon too great a place in Vedic mythology. Varuna, Brhaspati, Apam 
Napat, and Soma are all to be connected with a moon ritual. It may be 
so, but too little reserve is shown in the statement of his own theory. 


WALTER E. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF PENANCE 


The study of the origins of penance is fundamental in the study 
of the church, whether that be considered divinely founded or as the 
creation of man in the effort to satisfy his highest need. Closely involved 
with this study are a number of other important questions, such as the 
standards of conduct of the Christian group, the enforcement of these 
standards, authority in the group, the development of the clergy as a 
ruling class, the growth of the power of the keys—in fact, the very 
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essence.of the character of the Christian group. But the point of view 
just sketched is not that which has governed the study of the subject 
up to the present time, nor has it been held by Professor D’Ales in the 
work now under discussion. He, as well as previous writers, has not 
viewed the subject in its most general bearings. The church has 
been regarded as divinely founded rather than as a product of social 
evolution, subject to laws which govern all social change. The institu- 
tion of penance is looked on as forming a part of a divine, foreordained 
scheme rather than as a result of group effort to preserve its integrity 
in the midst of a hostile social environment. The result has been the 
study of the subject from a somewhat too narrow point of view. The 
Catholics have been concerned with showing the existence of its char- 
acteristic features in primitive Christianity, the Protestants with demon- 
strating their absence and accounting for their development later. Yet 
both sets of scholars employ the historical method and their results 
tend increasingly to approximate each other. 

The common position accepted by both Protestants and Catholics 
up to the time of D’Ales is somewhat as follows: Up to the time of 
Callistus the three chief sins were held to be unforgivable; Callistus 
was the first to bring about a moderation of this severity by absolving 
the faults of the flesh; thirty years later Pope Cornelius took a new step 
in the way of indulgence by reconciling the apostates guilty of having 
sacrificed to idols during the Decian persecution; finally, at an epoch 
difficult to define, but still later, homicide was in its turn erased from 
the list of unforgivable sins. Hence the moderation of primitive rigor 
followed a regular progression. To Callistus belongs a preponderant 
part in this change, since in daring first of all to absolve those guilty 
of immorality, he opened the breach by which all the later ameliorations 
passed. By the Protestants this change is explained by a preceding 
change in dogma, namely, the development of the keys theory. This 
theory gradually dawned on the consciousness of the hierarchy and led 
it to claim the power of forgiving sins committed after baptism. Such 
a development the Catholics deny. They claim that the church had 
always had knowledge of unlimited power to forgive sins conferred on it 
by Christ, but that for reasons of prudence it believed it necessary to 
refrain from the exercise of this power until in the course of the third 
century certain conditions arose which led it to depart from its ancient 
reserve. 


* L’ Edit de Calliste. Etude sur les origines de la pénitence chrétienne (Bibliothéque 
de théologie historique, publiée sous la direction des professeurs de théologie @ I’ Institute 
Catholique de Paris). By A. D’Ales. Paris: G. Beauchesne, 1913. vi+484 pages. 
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Into this subject D’Ales was led, as he himself states in his intro- 
duction, by two previous studies in the same field. These were: 
La théologie de Tertullien, 1905, and La théologie de Saint Hippolyte, 
1906. During this work there seems gradually to have formed in his 
mind the notion that the interpretations of the edict of Callistus were 
not in harmony with the laws of social development. These interpreta- 
tions implied a much more abrupt and sudden change in institutions than 
can ordinarily be made by any piece of legislation. To the development 
of his ideas on this subject a particular relation seems to have been held 
by certain conclusions to which his work on Tertullian pointed. These 
conclusions were: (1) that the notion of sin unforgivable by the church 
(idolatry, homicide, adultery) is not to be found in the writings of 
Tertullian before he turns Montanist; (2) on the contrary, they represent 
Montanist thought, and appear in the De pudicitia for the first time; 
(3) that here, too, first appears the idea that there is a distinction 
between reconciliation with the church and with God; (4) that Tertullian 
denies to the hierarchy wholly authority over all sins, believing in the 
Holy Spirit, speaking through prophets as the authority in the church, 
and in the church as an “assembly of saints.” In the light of these 
conclusions, Tertullian rather than Callistus began to appear as the 
innovator. Hence came an impulse to verify these suggestions by 
reviewing the whole development of penance up to this point. The 
general problem lay in his mind as follows: Did the initiative, taken 
about 220 by Pope Callistus, on the subject of penitential discipline have 
the character of a profound revolution, or was it an incident of only 
moderate consequence, which owes to the notice of certain polemists 
a place in the record much superior to the influence which it exerted ? 

By this problem and these suggestions the general nature of D’Ales’ 
contentions and conclusions are already foreshadowed. In the first 
place, he is led to conclude that the edict appears to him, not as an 
extraordinary outburst of Christian vigor, but rather as a shoot hardly 
more perceptible than many another in the perpetual flow of life that 
mounts in the secular trunk of the church. The whole position, of which 
the exaggerated importance of the edict formed a part, appears to him 
false. The notion of unforgivable sins, upon which this structure rests, 
he cannot find in the record. On the contrary, he is convinced that 
“Christian tradition deposes with a perfect clearness in favor of pardon 
offered by God for all sins without exception, whatever might be their 
number and gravity.” Furthermore, contrary to the Protestant 
position, he finds that “the Church has always claimed the superintend- 
ence of this pardon.” In other words, the power of the keys is not a 
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dogma gradually evolved and, toward the end of the second century, 
put forward by the hierarchy. In opposition to other Catholic scholars, 
D’Ales alleges that not only does the church claim this right to exercise 
the power of the keys, but she actually exercised it in the two centuries 
preceding the pontificate of Callistus. 

These contentions are the fruits, in the first place, of the author’s 
knowledge of Tertullian’s work and that of Hippolytus. From these 
men he extracts evidence that throws light on the second century. 
This light he adds to by gleaning from the second-century writers them- 
selves evidence that bears on the question. His analysis of Hermas is 
worth a special mention. It was Hermas’ purpose, D’Ales concludes, 
to write a pastoral guide, and his passages on penance are to be explained 
by this purpose; Hermas, D’Ales holds, is not self-contradictory, nor 
does he reveal the presence of two opposed parties, but as a pastor he 
has a different teaching for different groups of Christians. He varies 
his teaching to secure the maximum effect. To the catechumens he 
says: no forgiveness for sins after baptism; to baptized Christians 
who have sinned: you can be forgiven now, if penitent, but never again. 
This same method, D’Ales claimed, is followed in similar works by Justin 
and by other Christian fathers. 

By a synthesis of his various contentions and conclusions D’Ales’ 
constructive position can be discerned and may be stated as follows: 
The church was an assembly of holy ones, struggling toward perfection, 
but all members were having slips of some kind and many were having 
rather bad ones. These slips in the case of the baptized ones were met 
by the exercise of pardon to all who were willing to do penance. This 
pardon was signified by reconciliation with the church. The machinery 
of this operation does not appear during the first and second centuries 
with any clearness, yet the action of the clergy in the matter is implicit 
in ecclesiastical reconciliation. Up to the time of Callistus the policy 
of the church in relation to the three gravest classes of sins wavered. 
The general principles of the possibility of pardon for all sins and the 
power of the church to pardon were held fast, yet the conservative and 
liberal elements, universally present in all human assemblies, differed 
as to the use of this power. The frequency of sins of immorality, 
combined with the difficulty of refusing pardon to the genuine penitent, 
worked in favor of the more liberal party. The evidence points to a 
fairly widespread practice, current during the second century, of grant- 
ing reconciliation to the gravest sinners, though perhaps not until at 
the point of death. The gradual growth of this tendency is marked by 
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the whole action of Callistus, of which his edict is only a part. The 
effect of the edict was in the nature of giving the force of written law to 
what was a steadily developing custom. The same may be said of the 
final decisions, taken in the middle of the third century in regard to the 
lapsed. They involved no new principle, but resulted in a more definite 
and controlling statement of policy. As one passes into the fourth 
century the policy of the church becomes defined with increasing clear- 
ness and appears as steadily inclined to greater and greater moderation in 
its demands of penance from the sinner. In the third century also the 
ministration of the clergy comes definitely into the light, as does also 
the practice of private confession, viewed by the author as an integral 
part of the whole institutional development. 

As for the significance of D’Ales’ work, it clearly must be reckoned 
with in any thoroughgoing study of the subject, for it takes its place 
along with the studies of Harnack, Funck, and others. Rich in sug- 
gestion, it brings out more clearly the actual character of the evolution of 
the institution than has heretofore been done. It is chiefly to be criti- 
cized for the atmosphere in which the whole study has been made. 
This is still largely the old sectarian one which devotes itself to trying 
to find out whether penance was instituted by Christ and to what extent 
it is to be found in primitive Christianity. There is no question of 
considering the institution in the light of general social phenomena, that 
is, as a feature of group life and as discharging special functions in that 
connection. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY: 


In a brief foreword the author seeks to justify this new attempt to 
retell an oft-told story. The chief justification he finds in the fact that 
the economic interpretation of history has not, hitherto, been applied to 
this period; that hence the story has been told inadequately. The main 
purpose of this volume is, therefore, to present an economic interpreta- 
tion of the German Reformation. Further justification the author finds 
“in the modern scientific method of studying history, with its emphasis 
on original research, its multiplication of documents, . . . . its flood of 
monographs,” which “tends to issue in mean and sordid collection of 
mere fact and to make the writing of history a lost art.” He believes 
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the time has come for the telling of the larger story once more in the light 
of newly discovered facts. He purposes, therefore, to give us an interest- 
ing, literary, logical, and comprehensive account of the German Reforma- 
tion, based upon contemporary documents as well as upon the 
contributions of modern scholarship. The author evidently intended to 
produce a work, not merely of a popular, compilatory character, but 
one which would also be a credit to his scholarship. 

An introduction of nearly forty pages contains a compact summary 
of the conditions in Europe, and particularly in Germany, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. A short discussion of the Renaissance in 
general and of German Humanism in particular is followed by a brief 
consideration of political, social, and economic, as well as religious, 
conditions characteristic of Germany at the outbreak of the religious 
revolt. In sixteen chapters, beginning with “The Making of Martin 
Luther” and closing with “The Peace of Augsburg,” we are given an 
account of the more important, well-known events of the German 
Reformation which is, in the main, accurate, well-connected, and not 
uninteresting. The author is to be congratulated for the compact and 
remarkably well-proportioned character of his treatment of the period as 
well as for his well-chosen chapter headings. To the text has been 
appended English translations of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, of 
Tetzel’s first and second series of theses concerning indulgences, of 
Luther’s “ Appeal to a General Council,” of the “Decree of Worms,” of 
Luther’s pamphlet “Against the Murdering and Robbing Bands of the 
Peasants,” of the “Protest at Speyer,” and of the “ Peace of Augsburg.” 
Although partial or complete translations of some of these documents 
have appeared in earlier publications, yet, in bringing together these 
older and additional new translations and in making them conveniently 
accessible to English readers, Professor Vedder has performed a useful 
service, particularly for the general public outside our universities. 

The volume under review bears evidence that its author has endeav- 
ored to keep himself free from personal bias, and the effort has not been 
made without a large measure of success. However, one could cite 
several instances to prove that his endeavor has not been altogether 
successful. The discussion of the character of Erasmus is eminently 
fair. The attitude of the author toward other German humanists— 
Reuchlin, Wimpheling, von Hutten, and even Melanchthon—seems to 
the reviewer less just. Moreover, the treatment of Luther, revealing 
as it does considerable familiarity with the great reformer’s writings, 
is in the main admirable. In fact, just because of the author’s close 
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acquaintance with the sources, the treatment of Luther furnishes one 
of the few excellences of Professor Vedder’s volume. Yet, even here, 
the author is not able wholly to conceal his personal antipathy toward 
Luther, which crops out occasionally and leaves with the reader a 
general impression of the central figure of the German Reformation not 
altogether just. Again, the attitude of the author toward the Ana- 
baptists, as well as toward their foes, seems to the critic to betray his 
religious or, perhaps, political bias. 

Professor Vedder claims to be no adherent of the “great-man theory 
of history,” and seeks to set over against the influence of the individual 
the greater importance of political, economic, and similar forces in 
human history. Nevertheless, although admitting the difficulty of 
bringing cities and princes with their rival interests into a firmly united 
league, he holds Luther to be “the one impassable obstacle to Protestant 
unity” (p. 316). Numerous other statements, similarly characteristic 
of the “great-man theory,” might be cited, which must convince the 
reader that, however much our author may be theoretically opposed to 
the theory, he is still strongly under its influence. Possibly, however, 
these extravagant statements may be merely indications of the triumph 
of the author’s rhetorical impulse over his reason or better judgment. 
Indeed, it is quite evident that the desire to be rhetorical—to state 
things in a striking manner—has led the author to make assertions 
which are decidedly misleading and which do not express accurately 
his real opinion or conviction. 

In all probability Professor Vedder has intentionally avoided all 
reference to many unsettled problems which have arisen as a result of 
recent research, i.e. (to give but a single illustration), the influence of 
the Roman Law upon the Peasants’ Revolt. Again, one is surprised to 
find no comment upon, or even mention of, the many important, recent, 
secondary works in the author’s field. Moreover, if Professor Vedder 
has made use of these contributions, his discussion affords no evidence 
of the fact. Such omissions may indicate merely that the author did not 
intend his history to be scholarly, in the sense in which that word is 
understood by historians today; yet all serious students must regard 
such omissions as an unfortunate defect in the volume under considera- 
tion. The student of today will not tolerate the dogmatic, ex cathedra 
method of writing history. He demands the evidence or authority by 
which a writer justifies his opinions or assertions. 

The main purpose of Professor Vedder’s volume, we have been told, 
is to present an economic interpretation of the German Reformation. 
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Here we must seek for the author’s real contribution or service, if he 
has any to offer. Wherein consists this correction and completion 
of our knowledge of the Reformation which the foreword promises ? 

A few pages of the introduction repeat the oft-told story of the 
growth of trade and of industry in Germany, of the rise of a capitalist 
class, of ecclesiastical restrictions on capitalistic enterprises, and of the 
pecuniary exactions of the church. “By thus diminishing capital and 
opposing credit,” the author asserts, “the church was the chief obstacle 
in the way of commercial and capitalistic evolution.” Except for one 
or two incidental references to princely confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, we find no further mention of the economic forces in the 
Reformation until we reach the final chapter of the volume. Here we 
discover a repetition in other words of the ideas already stated in the 
introduction. Then follow references to the confiscation of monastic 
property by the cities, to industrial competition of the monasteries with 
the craft-guilds, and finally the author’s conclusion that the Reformation 
was a triumph of the bourgeoisie—a result of the successful assertion 
of economic self-interest. 

But, we ask, what is the author’s authority for such statements? 
One looks in vain for documentary evidence. Not even a single secon- 
dary authority is cited to support his assertions. Others, as is well 
known, have long suspected to be true that which our author asserts so 
confidently, so dogmatically, to be true. More cautious than Professor 
Vedder, they dared not make assertions which they could not sub- 
stantiate by proofs. The fact is that the indispensable preliminary 
research—the toilsome reading of original documents, the laborious, 
intensive study of the economic conditions in the several German princi- 
palities and city-states, the careful weighing of evidence—that work 
which our author seems to regard so scornfully—has not yet been 
done. Such research as has been applied to pre-Reformation economic 
conditions has revealed the fact (evidently unknown to Professor 
Vedder) that the church had not only ceased to oppose the profitable 
investment of capital, but had even officially approved it, long before 
the Reformation. In practice, moreover, the church had been both 
borrowing and loaning money at interest more than a century previous 
to the Lutheran revolt. Furthermore, had our author devoted the 
necessary study to the subject he could have learned that most of the 
great capitalists, like the Fugger, were not the opponents of the church, 
but, on the contrary, were among its most staunch defenders. In most 
instances the great capitalists or merchant aristocrats who had ruled 
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the German cities had to be set aside or forced into submission before 
the Reformation could be triumphant. With regard to the competition 
of the monasteries with the craft-guilds, there exist a few monographs or 
local studies which Professor Vedder might have cited in support of his 
assertion (but did not do so), yet these studies are much too restricted 
in their scope to justify the generalization which our author has not 
hesitated to make without even this inadequate confirmatory evidence. 

The critic’s task would be incomplete did he not call attention to a 
number of errors contained in Professor Vedder’s book which cannot be 
regarded as mere misprints. On p. 4, for instance, Erfurt, at the time 
of Luther’s entrance into the monastery, is described as having a popula- 
tion of over sixty thousand. Several local studies concerning the popu- 
lation statistics of German cities, which have appeared during the last 
thirty years, make it certain that Erfurt’s population in 1500 could 
hardly have exceeded six thousand. Attention should also be called to 
the fact that, in every instance, “Lueneburg”’ is spelled “Lueneberg” 
(pp. 279, 292, 302, 314, 323, and Index, p. 457); “Mecklenberg” is 
printed for “Mecklenburg” (p. 279, and Index, p. 459); ‘‘Regensberg”’ 
for “Regensburg” (pp. 363, 364); and “Naumberg” for “ Naumburg” 
(pp. 149, 363, 374, and Index, p. 460). 

Professor Vedder’s book is eminently readable, yet, in the opinion of 
the critic, its literary qualities would never win for it a high place in our 
historical literature, even if it were not marred by such defects as have 
been enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs. 


A. Epwarp HARVEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


There are evidences on every hand that we are entering upon a period 
of fruitful constructive work in the realm of doctrinal theology. Men 
are coming generally to recognize that we may turn aside from the dis- 
cussion of theories of “authority,” and may interpret Christianity as a 
great spiritual movement, possessing the affections of men in such 
a way as to be a reality with which we must reckon. The number of 
books dealing with Christianity in this friendly and free spirit of con- 
structive interpretation is gratifying. The present review will con- 
sider some recent publications of this nature. 

Professor James Ten Broeke speaks as a philosopher who is cordially 
interested in the wholesome interpretation of Christianity. His carefully 
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written and scholarly book’ is intended to give historical evidence for 
his contention that the dissatisfaction with traditional theology which is 
so widespread is due to the fact that this theology is expressed in philo- 
sophical interpretations which fail to do justice to the experienced facts 
of Christianity. He believes that modern philosophy is much better 
fitted than ancient speculation to support the fundamental beliefs of 
Christian men. He contends that the materials are at hand for a new 
and convincing theology. In support of the above thesis he presents 
his argument in three parts: The first section of his book deals with 
“The Origin and Development of Christian Theology”; the second 
is entitled ““A New Philosophy as the Constructive Basis of a New 
Theology”; and the third discusses “Contemporary Thought as a 
Constructive Basis for Theology.” 

The first portion is a valuable, clear, and suggestive outline of the 
development of Greek religious thinking prior to the rise of Christianity 
and during the first three centuries of Christian history. The author’s 
purpose to show the superiority of modern over ancient philosophy as a 
means of interpreting Christian thought justifies the large space devoted 
to the process by which Christian doctrine developed into Greek theology. 
At the same time, one feels that Professor Ten Broeke is much more at 
home in dealing with the familiar epistemological and cosmological 
aspects of this movement than he is in his interpretation of Christianity 
as a religious movement. His own personal faith expresses itself 
repeatedly in the contention that real Christianity is to be found in the 
religious consciousness of Jesus. All Christians are, according to Ten 
Broeke, “trying to reproduce in thought and thereby create in them- 
selves Jesus’ own consciousness of personal relation to the Father, which 
is the principle of Christianity, because it was the controlling norm of the 
consciousness of Jesus” (p. 58). An essentially modern religious aspira- 
tion is here assumed to be the central fact of early Christianity. This 
assumption makes “real” Christianity appear to a large degree alien in 
spirit to the theological conceptions which were being developed. Ten 
Broeke is constantly reading his modern Christian faith into ancient 
expressions. For example, to say that “Athanasius was moved to go 
back to the Christ, even to the consciousness of Jesus” (p. 114; italics 
mine) does not indicate the real nature of Athanasius’ conception of 
Christianity. This essentially unhistorical conception of the nature of 
early Christianity makes it possible for Ten Broeke to conclude that the 
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Greek theology was an inadequate means of expressing Christian belief 
as he interprets that belief. The strong influence of Harnack is evi- 
dent throughout this portion, although Ten Broeke is not epistemologi- 
cally in sympathy with the Ritschlian school. 

A similar defect in historical interpretation is found in the exposition 
of Protestantism. The “principle” of the Reformation is phrased as 
follows: “It was the return to the consciousness of Jesus in relation to 
the Father, and the assertion of true spiritual freedom on the part of 
the individual and the religious community” (p. 125). Again, “It 
[the Reformation] was the substitution of individual personalities as 
centers of value and experience in place of an absolute external authority 
of any sort” (p. 139). Statements like these make fundamental the 
attitude of protest against the authority of the church, and assume that 
the Reformation was logically a repudiation of external authority of 
every kind. As a matter of fact, underlying all Reformation religion 
is the belief in an objective divine provision for man’s salvation, by 
acceptance of which alone man can be saved. This is so constantly 
taken for granted by the Reformers that no apology for it is felt to be 
necessary. To picture the religious aspirations of the Reformers in 
terms of modern freedom means the depreciation of certain elements 
which were of primary importance to them. This view makes it pos- 
sible to argue that doctrines which we today feel to be unacceptable were 
mere accidental aspects of Protestantism, and that we can bring out the 
“principle” of Protestantism more adequately in terms of modern 
philosophy. 

The second portion of the book is a valuable contribution, largely 
because it deals with modern ideals and is not subjected to any moderniz- 
ing apologetic. It gathers together the essentials of modern religious 
thinking in great detail and with admirable faithfulness to the sources. 
It represents the best kind of accurate historical exposition. Kant’s 
interpretation of religion in terms of ethical will, the Hegelian inter- 
pretation in terms of knowledge, and the interpretations in terms of 
feeling given by Schleiermacher and the Ritschlian school are all clearly 
and discriminatingly expounded. The approach to the problems of 
religious interpretation through an analysis of experience and the 
consequent close linking of experience to the reality of the object inter- 
preted by experience furnish a suggestive and valuable introduction to 
the main task which the author essays in the third portion of the book. 

In this constructive part the implications of social psychology are 
first set forth, according to which religion is seen to be the quest for a 
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great Companion, a quest in which the individual is socially bound up 
with the achievements of the past and the aspirations and activities 
of his fellow-men. Religious need has socially created a “supernatural 
world,” which is just as real as any other “world” which enters into the 
thinking of men and forms the basis for action. For the interpretation of 
this supernatural world we may use modern philosophy, which, whether 
in the form of absolute idealism, or theism, or idealistic pluralism, 
justifies the attempt to affirm the reality of a personal God. Ten 
Broeke himself apparently favors a type of absolute idealism which 
permits a certain theistic emphasis in order to avoid the appearance of 
pantheism. But his main purpose seems to be to bring the various 
types of modern thinking into the field, in order to show how rich is the 
philosophical material upon which the modern theologian may draw. 
In the concrete application of this philosophic material to the prob- 
lems of belief in the chapter entitled “Some Christian Doctrines and 
Modern Thought” the author announces his intention to state the 
“practical” content of Jesus’ religious ideals (thus using the norm of 
Jesus’ self-consciousness to determine the content of Christianity), 
and then to see whether modern philosophy justifies us in affirming this 
content. But after dealing positively with the filial consciousness of 
Jesus in relation to God, he takes up questions which perplex the modern 
mind, such as miracles, answers to prayer, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the problem of evil, the problem of freedom, the problem of immortality, 
etc. Now these were not “problems” at all to Jesus. His consciousness 
furnishes affirmations, indeed, but not affirmations which definitely meet 
modern critical inquiries. Ten Broeke here is at a disadvantage because 
of his non-historical conception of the nature of Christianity. He 
recognizes varying and conflicting views on these problems in modern 
Christian thought, but he does not successfully relate “beliefs” to the 
social religious situation out of which they grew. In his philosophical 
apologetic his treatment is so eclectic as to disappoint those who look 
for a consistent “constructive” basis for theology. He repudiates 
pluralism when discussing the doctrine of God, for he desires a world- 
order certainly controlled by moral reason. But when he comes to the 
problem of miracles, he appeals to the Bergsonian conception of free 
cosmic forces, in order to make place for new and exceptional events. 
The final chapter on “The Scope and Method of Theology” is singularly 
inconclusive to one who looks for clear guidance. Ten Broeke simply 
surveys the many conflicting methods which are in vogue, and sug- 
gests that each one starts from some aspect of Christian experience 
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and that each has some vital contribution to make to the development 
of theology. 

The constructive basis for theology therefore turns out to be after 
all the attitude of trust in the freedom of the inquiring religious spirit, 
and a hopeful conclusion that modern idealistic philosophy gives abun- 
dant justification to the task of theologizing in terms of the personal 
relation of man to a personal God. Perhaps this catholic and general 
view is all that can be said on the subject at present. To the reviewer, 
however, it seems that if Ten Broeke could have embodied a really his- 
torical appreciation of Christianity in his work he would have found 
the opportunity to do something better than to take over, ready-made, 
certain beliefs and support these by an eclectic use of modern philosophy. 
We fail to realize the full significance of the historical continuity of 
Christian thinking if we view the modern task as the rejuvenating of 
certain “normative” beliefs by substituting new philosophy for ancient. 
We are actually in the process of working out a Christianity which shall 
meet and answer the religious needs of our own age. Modern philosophy 
is not an extraneous aid. It is itself part of the process of religious 
development. At several points Ten Broeke seems to have caught a 
glimpse of this conception of Christianity as a living historical move- 
ment. If his admirable historical survey in Part II had been followed 
by an analysis of the actual process of Christian thinking in its present 
development he could have related modern philosophy much more 
“constructively” to theology. 

Quite different in spirit is the defense of Christian faith furnished by 
Professor Ihmels in a collection of seven addresses which were given at 
different times, and are now collected in one volume." Ihmels feels 
that faith really needs no support from philosophy. It is strong enough 
to make good its own affirmations, if it only concentrates attention on 
the actual sources of its strength. The distinctive feature of Christianity 
is its revelation. When this revelation is clearly perceived the soul 
knows with perfect assurance that salvation is possible. Ihmels’ theo- 
logical point of view is succinctly and persuasively stated in three of the 
addresses: “‘Wie bewahren wir das Erbe der Reformation und machen 
es fiir die Gegenwart fruchtbar ?”’; “Das Christentum und die Religions- 
geschichte”; and “Aufgabe und Bedeutung der Dogmatik.”’ Chris- 
tian faith rests on the Bible as revelation. The Bible differs from all 
other literature in that it depicts a Heilsgeschichte. This culminates in the 
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life of Jesus and the gospel of salvation connected with him. In this 
redemptive history God is seeking men. In all other religious literature 
men are seeking God. Thus the Christian may have an absolute cer- 
tainty where other religious men may only seek and hope. Involved in 
this interpretation of biblical history is the affirmation of the essentially 
supernatural source of our faith. The position of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche school is criticized because it destroys the possibility of belief in the 
absoluteness of our Christian revelation. Theology must undertake to 
defend and to expound the content of faith as an attitude of absolute 
assurance. Theology deals with the truth, not with a quest for truth. 
But, in the last analysis, “it is only in a personal religious experience 
that certainty can be attained concerning the possibility and the actuality 
of the Supernatural.” 

This method of Ihmels, staking all as he does ultimately on the sub- 
jective convictions of the man who has the right kind of “faith,” doubt- 
less seems admirable to those who share Ihmels’ particular faith. So 
far as others are concerned, however, it seems like the hopeless isolation 
of theology from any possibility of real scientific criticism. Its scien- 
tific value consists in its unequivocal clearness in analyzing the content 
and the mental processes of this particular kind of religious attitude. 

Professor Herbert A. Youtz, of Auburn Theological Seminary, has 

‘ published a stimulating and valuable book dealing with the fundamental 
problem of theological method.‘ As the author states, certain portions 
of the book were prepared originally as addresses and as articles in theo- 
logical journals. But since the addresses represent a unified point of 
view, the addition of a couple of chapters enabled the author to present 
his fundamental message in consistent and consecutive form. 

Professor Youtz sees that religious faith is now struggling to be big 
enough to dominate our modern world. The current method of meeting 
the situation is to attempt to read new and more elastic meanings into 
the traditional formulae. “To galvanize an old conception into life 
is a pedagogical feat which wins more applause than the reconstruction 
of the conception” (p. 10). Professor Youtz would have us realize that 
vital and forceful religious beliefs must come from the ability to inter- 
pret the modern world directly in terms of the activity of the living God. 
This interpretation of modern life is the task of theology, rather than the 
mere perpetuation of the “faith once delivered.” The body of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of what this new conception of the task 
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of theology involves. We can only mention briefly the salient points 
in the author’s program. 

First of all, we must recognize the fundamental fact of evolution. 
It is no longer possible to treat the life of man in terms of static achieve- 
ments. The older theology, just because it does perpetuate this static 
point of view, is unfitted to meet the needs of today. The consequence 
of this evolutionary point of view is the elimination of that quest for 
finalities and absolutes which is characteristic of the older theological 
method. “The ‘absolute certainty,’ in the sense meant, has disappeared 
with the other absolutes of the older method. Religion has no arbitrary 
external standard of certainty. With all other true sciences theology 
comes back to the tests of intelligence and the verification of experience”’ 
(p. 63). Such a test demands that we try to get back of familiar words 
and phrases to the real facts of life which find expression in these words 
and phrases. The deadening effect of disputations about abstract 
concepts is clearly and effectively shown. The consequences of adopt- 
ing this method of theologizing are unflinchingly followed in a sug- 
gestive discussion of the attitude which must be assumed toward the 
church and its traditions, toward the Bible, and toward Christ. These 
all are to be taken primarily as historically conditioned facts, which 
bring to us spiritual values interpreted in relation to specific historical 
conditions of living and thinking. We are to seek in them an inspiring 
spirit rather than finished doctrinal statements. They cannot be 
substitutes for theological thinking on our part. They best serve us 
when they inspire us to do our own thinking in terms of the problems and 
the resources of our own age. The moral significance of the abandon- 
ment of reliance on external authority is set forth with rare discernment 
in a chapter entitled ‘The Peril of a Safe Theology.” The concluding 
chapter is a sermon, delivered before the students of the seminary, 
attempting to show how the values of revelation are more vitally dis- 
cerned by seeking to understand the religious life of the human Jesus 
than by a theory of the nature of Christ which removes him essentially 
from the realm of human problems. 

The book ought to be of great service in stimulating confidence 
in a theological method which is suited to take its place beside the 
methods of other branches which enjoy the scientific respect of our age. 
The author’s felicitous literary style gives to his discussion unusual 
charm. His fearless spirit of freedom is combined with great tact in 
avoiding offensive criticisms of orthodoxy. The concluding sermon, 
which the author calls a “laboratory” exposition of his method, is 
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couched in such phraseology that it might readily leave considerable 
perplexity in the minds of the hearers. In form it is an attempt to 
maintain a religious assurance based on the theological conception of 
the revelation of God in Christ; but its method of analysis would lead 
logically to a valuation of the religious experience of Jesus. But the book 
as a whole is a refreshing and stimulating contribution to the progress 
of theological inquiry. 

From a very different point of view the editor of the much-discussed 
Foundations publishes an examination of the serious problems con- 
fronting theological thinkers today. Unlike Ten Broeke and Youtz, 
who view the problems of religion entirely from the point of view of free 
individualism, Streeter is concerned to defend Christianity as an ecclesias- 
tically organized form of society. The aim of the book is to indicate the 
lines along which men may work for the ultimate unification of Chris- 
tianity. In the first chapter the effort is made to state the essentials of 
Christianity in vital rather than doctrinal form. Love to God and man, 
discipleship to Jesus, obedience to the will of God as the pathway to 
theological conviction, the reality of divine grace, and the assurance of 
forgiveness and of immortality are the practical realities of Christianity. 
The Christian may maintain a practical positive attitude toward all these 
without committing himself to any specific philosophical or doctrinal 
conclusions. Recognizing thus the vital and somewhat fluid character 
of real Christianity, the author in successive chapters considers the 
problems of reunion. He generously recognizes that every denomination 
possesses real Christianity, with, of course, certain peculiar emphases and 
certain polemic denials. He emphatically repudiates the conception of 
coercive authority, by which the freedom of any branch of Christianity is 
to be curtailed. He points out that Christianity in any of its forms is the 
product of an evolution, and that this evolution is destined to continue 
and to change the feelings and the doctrines of every denomination. The 
way is open for a definite movement toward a charitable and just recog- 
nition of the positive rights of all denominations, and the gradual 
grouping of minor subdivisions into larger federations, until an all- 
embracing federation of all denominations willing to recognize freedom is 
possible. The essential spirit of the Anglican church, he believes, is 
comprehensive and charitable. It, unlike the Roman church, will 
therefore do its utmost to further the spirit and the practical organization 
of church unity. 


t Restatement and Reunion: A Study in First Principles. By Burnett Hillman 
Streeter. London: Macmillan, 1914. xxii+194 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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The broad and generous spirit of the book is a heartening symptom 
of modern thought. Whether so tenacious a clinging to the necessity 
of authority (even if authority be spiritually interpreted) is entirely com- 
patible with the spirit of trust in the free outcome of human development 
is aserious question. For example, Mr. Streeter’s method of allegorizing 
and reinterpreting the phrases of the ancient creeds is precisely that 
attempt to “galvanize an old conception into life” which to a man of 
Professor Youtz’s temper seems to involve the failure to reach the deepest 
spiritual meanings of Christianity. But such a spirit of open-mindedness 
as is revealed in this book is particularly gratifying when it comes from a 
representative of a church which has a reputation for exclusiveness. 

Professor Bacon, of the Yale School of Religion, has published the 
lectures which he delivered on the E. T. Earl Foundation, at Berkeley, 
California, in 1912." He speaks as a historian, bringing the historian’s 
tests to bear on certain modern proposals for the reconstruction of our 
Christianity. He devotes his attention to two such proposals, which 
represent opposite poles of religious interpretation. On the one hand is 
ex-President Eliot’s suggestion that we shall abandon the mystical and 
ecclesiastical elements of traditional Christianity and return to the 
ethical precepts of Jesus himself. On the other hand is the argument 
that it is precisely the mystical mythology of traditional Christianity 
which is of religious value. To disengage this from historical entangle- 
ment with the historical Jesus and to use it freely without attempting to 
make Jesus sponsor for it is regarded as the next step in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. 

As against the proposal to return to the pure ethical gospel of Jesus, 
Professor Bacon points out that the historian must recognize the fact 
that Christianity did not begin until the disciples interpreted the person 
of Christ in such a way as to give them confidence in his power to domi- 
nate the future and to give his followers the victory. Moreover, all the 
records which we have concerning Jesus were written under the domina- 
tion of some form of this christological faith. To attempt to strip this 
off would not give us original Christianity at all. On the contrary, it 
would lead us back of Christianity to Judaism. The historian is com- 
pelled to insist that the mystical and christological elements are essential 
to Christianity from the first. The gospel about Jesus is no less essential 
than the gospel of Jesus. But as against the proposal 10 eliminate the 
historical reference to Jesus from the doctrine of mystical redemption, 


1 Christianity Old and New. By Benjamin W. Bacon. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1914. ix+169 pages. $1.00. 
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Professor Bacon holds that this also is forbidden by the demands of his- 
torical accuracy. For, granting that the Christology of Peter or that 
of Paul contains imaginative interpretative elements, it is nevertheless 
evident that the impress of a mighty personality gave content to the 
ethical and religious ideals of this Christology. Historical accuracy, 
then, as well as the demands of religion, compel us to continue to express 
our Christian faith in terms of the confession that Jesus is the Christ. 
We may and must put into the content of the term “Christ” what is 
demanded by our own understanding of the religious significance of 
Jesus; but in so doing we shall only be carrying on the process of Chris- 
tian interpretation which has been active from the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

In a supplementary chapter Professor Bacon attempts to indicate 
how the historian may take the representations of Jesus furnished 
respectively by Paul, by Mark, and by “Q,” and by combining the 
emphases here found may gain a reliable portrait of the “historical 
Jesus, dimly and yet truly and surely seen through the transfiguring 
haze of love and adoration.” Here we find combined the ethical and 
the mystical aspects of religion in such a way as to make Jesus the com- 
pletely satisfactory revelation of the satisfaction of religious needs. 

The survey is valuable and suggestive. Its contention that we 
need not surrender the mystical side of New Testament faith is one 
more evidence of the steadily increasing reaction against the Ritschlian 
interpretation of the beginnings of Christianity. Whether full justice 
can be done to Christianity within the limits of Professor Bacon’s 
attempt to locate in the historical Jesus all the essentials of that religion 
is another question. That it is within the province of historical research 
to “establish forever” the thesis that the ideal of Jesus is “ultimate” 
(pp. 67 and 70) would be questioned by some; as would the confident 
appeal to “Q” as a certainly discernible source of exceptional historical 
reliability. But that historical research makes it imperative to broaden 
our conception of the scope of Christianity beyond the severely ethical 
boundaries of Ritschlian or popular “liberal” interpretation is certain. 
Professor Bacon’s study is a distinct aid to the formulation of this 
broader conception. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


DausE, JOHANNES. Wie erklart sich der gegenwiartige Zustand der Genesis? 

Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. 20 pages. Pf. 40. 

New hypotheses for the explanation of the composite character of the Pentateuch 
are no longer a novelty. Dahse finds the different documents, though not identical 
with the Wellhausen hypothesis, as products or insertions of writers whom he would 
designate with a new set of formulae: “Theol.’”’ (=theological compiler), “Lit.” 
(=liturgical compiler= Ezra), “Proph. 1 and 2” (=prophetical compiler), and “Gr.” 
(=Grundstock = basal text). These would indicate more nearly the material content 
of the documents than the terms in common use. — 


Rosinson, H. W. The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament. (Studies in 

Theology.) New York: Scribner, 1913. 245 pages. 75 cents. 

The permanent value of the Old Testament is a problem which is not easily solved. 
Its distinctive religious ideas are evident only to the most careful reader and student. 
Within nine chapters the author of the present work lays down what he conceives to 
be its chief religious ideas. These are specified as religion, God, man, approach of 
God to man, approach of man to God, problems of sin and suffering, and the hope of 
the nation. The discussions are lucid, concise, and as comprehensive as the compass 
of the volume will allow. The views are modern and sane. The sources, or material 
used, are the latest in biblical thought. One commendable feature is the abundance 
of scriptural quotation and citation in proof of the affirmations in the discussions. 
There is nothing new to scholars in the book, but its publication in this form is fully 
justified by the purpose of the entire series to which it belongs—“ Studies in Theology” 


—viz., to present to laymen a simple yet comprehensive statement of fundamental 
theological problems. 


I. M. P. 


Kinc, Epwarp G. The Poem of Job. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. 
xii+116 pages. 5s. net. 

Job furnishes an unlimited field for study. Its poetical character, the peculiar- 
ities of the Hebrew and Septuagint texts, and its problem have commanded the inter- 
est of scholars for centuries. The Poem of Job is an attempt to translate this ancient 
book into the meter of the original on the basis of the principles laid down in the 
author’s Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews. The English language well lends 
itself to this rhythm, as seen in some of the beauty of the Revised Version, e.g., Job 

219: 
oe “The smAll and gréat are thére; 
And the sérvant is frée from his master.” 


The rhythm depends, as in Hebrew, not on the number of syllables, but on the beat 
of the accent. 

The author has consulted the Septuagint and Vulgate and also made use of such 
notes as commended themselves to his judgment in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. In the 
framework of the poem he has attributed to Zophar a third speech, not so indicated in 
the text. This embraces Job 27:7-10, 13-23; and chap. 28. His translations are 
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often very happy and make this poem much easier and plainer reading than either the 
Authorized or Revised versions. 
I. M. P. 


Cooke, Greorce A. The Book of Judges and Ruth. (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges.) Cambridge: University Press, 1913. xlii+204; 
xvii+22 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

Textbooks and commentaries are short-lived. The Book of Judges in this series 
using the Authorized Version, was prepared by Rev. J. J. Lias and issued in 1890. 
Professor Cooke employs as the printed text the British edition of the Revised Version. 
A comparison of these two editions shows us how much valuable literature on this 
book has appeared since 1890. The successor of the late Professor Driver has done 
a careful piece of work. His treatment is rather conservative, as seen especially in his 
discussion of the Samson narratives. He has made use of the critical and archaeo- 
logical material of recent years and given us a valuable popular commentary. 

I. M. P. 


Hotmes, S. Joshua: The Hebrew and Greek Texts. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1914. 80 pages. 7s. net. 

The text of Joshua has been treated by a number of scholars in recent years, but 
no exhaustive handling of it has appeared since that of Hollenburg in 1876. His con- 
clusions favored the superiority in a few passages of the LXX, but on the whole gae 
the palm to the Massoretic Text. Ten years later, Dillmann, in his commentary on 
Joshua, while affirming the value of the LXX, nevertheless expressed the opinion that 
it had been much overestimated. Holmes dissents from Dillmann’s conclusions, and 
maintains the superiority of the LXX. He examines Dillmann’s series of entschieden 
fehlerhaft passages, which he (Dillmann) contends represented deliberate alterations 
by the LXX, and finds serious objection to the position. The author’s careful, critica, 
work commends his results to the scholar who shall henceforth attempt to present an 
exegesis of this sixth book of the Hexateuch. “ie 

« IV. . 


Cannon, W. W. The Song of Songs: Edited as a Dramatic Poem. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. viiit+158 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Scholais have puzzled for centuries over the meaning of the Song of Songs. The 
last half-century has seen many theories of its interpretation. Our author resolved 
to put some of the most plausible to the test. In the very beginning he maintains the 
unity of the poem, but does not find it a drama prepared for the stage. It is, however, 
a dramatic poem. He then examines the traditional theory and the Syrian wedding 
theory and finds them both failing to answer the requirements. The real principles 
on which it is to be explained are: (1) “‘to interpet the work as a whole, using every 
part to explain every other part, and taking careful note of repetitions and variations 
of phrase; (2) to interpret the work as it stands, and not, in the desire to maintain 
a theory, to make it into something else by conjectural emendation; (3) to interpret 
with as much simplicity as possible and to avoid elaborate and far-fetched theories 
based on slight indications; (4) to interpret without regard to metrical theories.” 
The author has applied his principles with great care, and makes the poem a beautiful 
dramatic representation of true love under the most trying circumstances. His 
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analysis of the poem is especially to be noted and examined. He indicates, with fine 
discrimination, the dramatis personae of the poem, at the head of each separate division. 
The translation is made with full knowledge of the original text, and is generally 
happy. 

But when the author says the poem dates from 914 to go2 B.c. he does not take 
sufficient account of the facts of the language. The ground that Tirzah is mentioned 
is rather a small basis for the early date, while the many Aramaic peculiarities point 
distinctly toa late date. Four excursuses on the text of the Song of Songs are especially 
valuable for the exegete of this rather troublesome poem. ome 


Wetcu, ApamM C. The Story of Joseph. 125 pages; VAUGHAN, JOHN. A 
Mirror of the Soul. 142 pages; AKED, CHARLES F. The Divine Drama 
of Job. 144 pages. (The Short Course Series. Edited by Rev. Joun 
Apams.) New York: Scribner. 60 cents net per vol. 

Long-drawn-out expositions and sermons have had their day. Many ministers 
and most laymen will not read them. Their mere verbosity has been their death. 
Teachers, preachers, and readers want conciseness, perspicuity, and brevity. The 
‘Short Course Series” has these characteristics. An entire theme is disposed of in 
seven or eight chapters, covering less than 150 pages of delightful print. 

The Story of Joseph is a series of sermons which use as their themes eight central 
ideas in the life of that character. They are not so much expositions of the life of 
Joseph as they are applications of fundamental principles to the everyday life of our 
times. At the end we know little more about Joseph as a factor in the life of ancient 
Egypt or as an ancestor of Israel, but we see in his own life some ideals realized that 
should inspire us in the twentieth century. The treatment is homiletical rather than 
expository, and breathes the spirit of the pulpit. 

A Mirror of the Soul reflects a study of the Psalter. The author fills his chapters 
with quotations from such writers as one finds cited in Prothero’s The Psalms in 
Human Life. The chapters, too, abound in citations from the Psalms themselves, 
arrayed under such themes as “communion with God,” “‘the grace of meditation,” 
“the face of nature,” “the oil of gladness,” and “the beauty of holiness.”” These 
somewhat sermonic subjects are expanded into discussions of the superb value of the 
Psalter, supported by citations here and there of verses that illustrate the point. The 
total impression upon the reader is the fact that the Psalter is the richest literary 
source of spiritual truth available for the human soul. 

The Divine Drama of Job is a presentation in eight discourses of the problems of 
the book. The author writes vigorously and states the case without reserve. There 
is little doubt as to his meaning, except possibly in his theological treatment of 
“Satan in Literature and in Life.’”” He has used the best authorities and does not 
hesitate to put his opinions into the strongest terms. His characterization of the 
personages in the poem are practically those of Davidson in his “‘Cambridge Bible”’ 
commentary. There is more exposition and less homiletics in this volume than in 
the two already noticed. The reader who peruses this little volume will follow a virile 
writer. 

Each of the three books is supplied with a supplementary note which mentions 
a few of the most helpful works on the theme of the volume. : os 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


BurRAGE, CHAMPLIN. Nazareth and the Beginnings of Christianity. A New 

View Based upon Philological Evidence. Oxford: Horace Hart, 1914. 

68 pages. 35. 6d. 

The point of this essay is a little difficult to catch. The author maintains, with 
great oratorical emphasis, that the earliest Christians were called Nazarenes and 
later Ebionites, and that ecclesiastical writers were mistaken in calling them heretics. 
From their residence around Pella, he decides that Nazareth must be sought to the 
east of the Jordan, and that this district (not a city) is meant in Matt. 2:23. By an 
equation “Nazarene” =“‘Nazirite,” he finds that Matt. 2:23 refers to Judg. 13:5, 
a not impossible conjecture. He also announces that “Nazarites” and “Essenes” 
were convertible terms, and that Paul knew and quoted the Gospel of the Hebrews 
or its tradition. Lengthy appendices contain a useful collection of passages bearing 
on his argument, although more critical texts might have been employed. The general 
impression given by the monograph is that its author is not fully acquainted with 
modern literature on the New Testament, an impression that is not improved when 


the writer calls certain readings ‘ unnoticed.” 
B. S. E. 


BurnswwE, W. F. The Gospel according to St. Luke. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1913. XXXVi+272 pages. 3s. net. 

This volume is sufficiently characterized by the words of the preface, “‘I have 
endeavored to make the notes as brief as possible and to keep notes upon grammar 
and language in a strictly subordinate position. .... I have used Dr. A. Wright’s 
edition of St. Luke and Dr. Plummer’s commentary as the basis of my work.” The 
readers presupposed are older schoolboys, interested only in classical syntax and so 
well grounded in Greek as to be able to read the Gospel merely for edification. Unfor- 


tunately, very few schools in the United States contain such pupils. 
B. S. E. 


Parry, R. St. Joun. Romans (Cambridge Greek Testament). Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. xlix+243 pages. 3s. 6d. 
James, MontaGuE Ruopes. 2nd Peter and Jude (Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment). Cambridge: University Press, 1912. lix+45 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Parry has written a commentary on Romans that strikes the reader as in the 
main a condensation of Sanday and Headlam, although there are various evidences 
of independent judgment. Doubt may arise, however, as to the value of a com- 
mentary of this sort in giving to younger students much idea of the problems that 
Romans discusses; less detail in the notes and a broader discussion of Pauline theology 
in the introduction would have been an improvement. And in a semi-popular work 
of this kind it is curious to find the excellent popular commentaries of Gore, Garvie, 
and Jiilicher omitted from the bibliography. Dr. James has done better popularizing 
work in his volume, which is provided with an excellent introduction. But great awk- 
wardness is created by taking 2nd Peter first, although its dependence on Jude is fully 


recognized. And the book contains no bibliography at all. . 
B. S. E. 
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DEBRUNNER, ALBERT. Friedrich Blass’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch. Vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. xvi+346 pages. M. 8. 

The need of a revision of Blass’s Grammatik has long been badly felt, as the third 
edition (1911) was a mere reprint of the second (1902), and this revision has now been 
carried out by Dr. Debrunner with extreme thoroughness. The first impression of 
a reader, indeed, on taking up the new edition is that an entirely new book has been 
produced, for its externals are completely altered, and the alteration will be welcomed 
enthusiastically, as the old “‘ Blass” was a positive miracle of bad printing. A slightly 
larger page is now used, with much handsomer type (gothic instead of roman). The 
old interminable paragraphs, unbroken into shorter sections and containing little to 
catch the eye, have disappeared and in their place are short, crisp sections (496 
against 82 of the old edition), with prominent headings, and with all subdivisions 
clearly accented through a liberal use of black type. In the body of these paragraphs 
only one or two passages in illustration of the principles discussed are given, additional 
illustrations now being placed in separate paragraphs and in finer print. Consequently 
rapid reference, a thing impossible in the older editions, is now made easy. 

For the most part the text is based on that of the older edition, but the rewriting 
has been thorough, even where only minor stylistic matters are involved, but much 
has been gained in conciseness of expression. The major changes are rearrangements 
in order that are often extensive, and a considerable addition of further illustrative 
passages, but even yet there are not enough citations of the papyri. The only omis- 
sion of any consequence is that of Blass’s peculiar theory of prose-rhythm, while actual 
reversals of former positions are naturally very rare, although a few occur (e.g., § 331). 
Part I, of course, has undergone the greatest revision, thanks to the evidence of the 
papyri (which are here drawn on liberally), and has been thoroughly rearranged 
with little regard to the order of the old edition. 

Unfortunately, the index of texts is still woefully incomplete, despite some enlarge- 
ment, and there are still no indices to non-ecclesiastical passages or to the papyri. 
Nor is any table given to show the relation of the sections of the new editions to those 
of the old. This lack is very grave. ie 


Mountz, W. S. Rome, St. Paul and the Early Church. Milwaukee: The 

Young Churchman Co., 1913. xvi+227 pages. $1.40. 

A rather discursive and disjointed treatment of the influence of Roman law on the 
teaching and phraseology of Paul and on the development of the church. The author 
does not maintain that Paul was familiar with the “profoundest technicalities of 
Roman law” or that the “most careful examination of these references will unfold 
new truths.” His purpose is to illuminate some obscure Pauline passages by examin- 
ing them in the light of Roman law. 

As the volume was printed in 1913, it occasions surprise to read the confession 
that Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East, which appeared in 1910, could be used 
only in a limited way. The discussion of 5:a04xn also indicates that a few studies 
of this problem have been overlooked. At times the reader is a little bewildered. 
The preface, for example, states that there is a difference between the gospel of Jesus 
and the teaching of Paul and regards the view of Jesus as inadequate. The Greeks are 
described as employing 5:a67xy for testamentary dispositions, and yet 5.a64«y in the 
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sense of will is found only in the New Testament. All of this information is furnished 
within the limits of a single page. It is amusing to find Ramsay twice upheld in the 
text only to be rejected in the footnotes (pp. 73, 165). 

C. H. M. 


Ramsay, Sir W.M. The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day. New 

York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. xi+450 pages. 125. 

The Deems Lectures delivered in New York University, 1910. Illness delayed 
the revision and expansion of this series of studies on the great pioneer missionary. 
Deissmann’s Paulus, published in the meantime, provoked special consideration. 
With much of the material of these lectures we have long been familiar. Previous 
books and monographs of the author are copiously cited. A casual count yielded 
some fifty references to over fifteen former productions. The files of the Expositor 
contain many of the sections of this volume, sometimes with little modification, e.g., 
Secs. I, IV, V, IX, XLVIII in Expositor, Eighth Series, Vol. II, L, LI, LIV in Expositor, 
Eighth Series, Vol. V. 

Ramsay has been criticized for setting “‘his clear eye, his powers of picturesque 
description, and his great learning at the service of a method which seeks to extract 
from the sources more than is really in them.” This last study is not free from this 
defect. In dealing with the question as to whether “to believe” signifies conversion, 
a negative verdict is rendered, because the word “astonished” of Acts 13:12 is found 
in Luke 4:32. And evidently the people of Capernaum did not become Christians! 
But we are not informed that the decisive word “‘to believe” of the Acts’ passage is 
not found in the Gospel narrative. His theory enables him to deprive Paul of the few 
converts at Athens granted him by the author of Acts. On p. 352 there is another 
instance of this same frailty: ““Two full years’ does not necessarily imply twenty- 
four months.” 

An English indorsement of the American revisers is worth recording. ‘TI shall 
generally cite the American Revision, which appears to me superior to the English 
Revision. Many years ago I was struck with the fact that, when I tested a number 
of the cases in which the American preference is indicated at the end of the English 
Revised Version, the American reading proved better than the English.” 

C. H. M. 


HeapitamM, ArtHur C. St. Paul and Christianity. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1913. xiv+214 pages. $1.25 net. 

A brief, conservative, well-articulated exposition of the Pauline theology in rela- 
tion to its origin, its content, and its influence on the history of Christianity. 

Some of the postulates of the author should be mentioned. The critical view 
of the Pauline literature and thought is rejected with practically no discussion. Thir- 
teen epistles are accepted as genuine. Ephesians is regarded as representing ‘more 
than Romans the deepest thought of the apostle.’’ Hellenic influences never pene- 
trated beneath the surface of his thought. “St. Paul was at heart a Jew and Pharisee. 
His mind had been formed in the rabbinical schools, and Pharisaism had been developed 
on lines antagonistic to Hellenism and Hellenistic Judaism.” Moreover, the differ- 
ences between the two parties in the primitive church were not fundamental; on all 
principal issues Paul and the primitive apostles agreed. And the eschatological 
strain in Paul was only one of many. 
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The bulk of the volume is devoted to an analysis of Paul’s thought. The final 
chapter closes with a rapid sketch of its influence on Christianity. No Pauline influ- 
ence is discoverable in the Synoptic Gospels. Johannine theology is not a developed 
Paulinism. The apostle’s importance for Christianity was twofold. He transmitted 
elements which he owed to his rabbinical training, such as justification, Christ the 
second Adam, doctrine of the origin of sin and death, predestination, election—elements 
“not shared by any of his contemporaries; and they did not become part of tradi- 
tional Christianity.” The other contribution was due to the reality of the apostle’s 
Christianity and is associated with such words as “faith,” “discipleship,” and “love.” 
“This faith taught him what was meant by the life in Christ: through it he grasped 
the transitoriness of the law; through this faith . . . . he had grasped the universality 
of the gospel; and ... . had conceived the great conception of the church... . 
which was in a sense the culminating point of his teaching.” re 


Liracow, R.M. The Parabolic Gospel; or Christ’s Parables, a Sequence and a 

Synthesis. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. xiv+196 pages. 

The author thinks it a defect in previous interpretation that it has not recognized 
any synthesis of doctrine in the parables. By arranging them in chronological order 
he discovers that they are “‘an ever advancing and most logical setting forth of the 
whole nature and scope of that gospel of God’s grace, which found its full embodiment 
in the divine revelation and redeeming work of Jesus Christ.” This is a large claim, 
hardly substantiated by the contents of this volume. aie 


Harnack, Apoir. Ist die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein urspriinglicher Be- 
standteil der Apostelgeschichte?—Judentum und Judenchristentum in 
Justins Dialog mit Trypho. Nebst einer Collation der Pariser Handschrift 
450. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, 39,1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 98 pages. M. 3. 

Against Norden’s view, set forth in Agnostos Theos, that Paul’s address at Athens 
is a second-century interpolation influenced by the account of Apollonius in Athens, 
Harnack strongly argues that it is an integral part of Acts. Inasecond essay, Harnack 
points out the value of Justin’s Dialog for the study of Judaism and Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Justin’s strange reticence about Paul is a problem for Harnack, who suggests 
that Justin could not adopt Paul’s attitude toward Judaism and was perhaps also 
somewhat averse to quoting him in a controversy with a Jew and at a time when 
the followers of Marcion were claiming Paul as peculiarly theirown. Justin’s informa- 
tion on the Jewish sects (Sadducees, Genists, Merists, Galileans, Hellenians, Pharisees, 
and Baptists) and about Jewish interpretation and learning, and messianic expecta- 
tions, is important and probably trustworthy. Much may also be learned of the 
relations of Jewish and gentile Christians and their contrasting views of the Law and 
the person of Christ, whom Jewish Christians viewed simply as a chosen man, rejecting 
the “higher’”’ Christology. 

For the appended collation of the Paris manuscript of Justin’s Dialog, in which 
Harnack undertakes to supplement definitively the report Otto has given of its readings, 
several necessary modifications have already been pointed out in this Journal (XVII, 
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411-16). To this list may now be added the following, which are of at least as much 
importance as some that Harnack notes, e.g., od«’ for ovK: 

Otto, p. 382, 9: A (Paris. 450) reads rapaxexaduuéva; 402, 1: A reads perovd- 
pacra:; 402, 2: A reads merovoudoOn; 412,15: A reads érowiv; 422, 22: A reads 
wemmiorebxapuev; 424, 8: A reads djdxpodoe; 438, 26: A reads mpoondhrovs; 444, 
25: Areads obrws: Otto credits it with obrw: (“vulgo, ofrw’’); 446, 28: A reads yeyer- 
vnpévous; 466, 18, 19: A reads mpooreriunrat; 470, 14: A corr. has added s to 
wéxpt; 472,11: A reads alyérov; 484, 16: A reads roAXv. 

A close study of the manuscript would doubtless reveal other particulars to be 
added to Harnack’s list. The necessity of noting every trifle in an important manu- 
script is well known to all workers in manuscripts, for these minute points are often 


the most telling clues to manuscript relationships. 
E. J. G. 


SrAuitn, Orto. Die christliche griechische Litteratur. (Sonder-Abdruck aus 
Wilhelm von Christ’s Griechischer Litteraturgeschichte, 5. Auflage, II 
Band, 2. Hialfte. Neubearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid und Otto Stahlin.) 
Munich: Beck, 1914. 907-1246 pages. 

Stahlin’s history of Christian literature covers the period from the first century to 
the sixth, from the apostle Paul to Proclus and Hesychius. To cover this vast litera- 
ture in 340 pages, including considerable bibliographies and copious notes, necessi- 
tates a very concise treatment of each document dealt with. The Gospel of Mark is 
allowed two short pages, the Letter to the Ephesians the same. Within these narrow 
limits, however, it must be confessed that Stahlin has produced a work remarkable for 
its compactness and inclusiveness. Recent critical opinion in all lands is on the whole 
fairly presented. The bibliographies are excellent, the conclusions generally clear 
and discriminating. The treatment is rather closer and more minute than in Jordan’s 
useful book, but without the rest of the second volume the reader is often annoyed 
at the absence of an index. 

The date 92-101 for Clement’s episcopate (p. 973) occasions surprise in view of 
Harnack’s determination of 88-97 as his probable period of office. Hermas should 
of course replace Clement on p. 1065, n. 3. The list of Thecla versions (p. 1006) is 
incomplete; here Stahlin seems to have followed Holzhey too closely. The list of 
Hermas fragments (p. 1067) should include Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1172. American 
work on the synoptic problem is unknown to Stahlin, though he aims in general at 
including American and English work along with continental. His book is very 
useful, but if it is to circulate alone it would be much more so if provided with an 


adequate index. 
E. J. G. 


Cwartes, R.H. Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Translated from the Cam- 
bridge Hebrew Text, and Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. xvii+42 pages. 5s. 

This important Jewish document from the first century B.c. was first published, 
in the original Hebrew, by Dr. S. Schechter in 1910 (Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
edited from Hebrew MSS in the Cairo Genizeh Collection now in the possession of the 
University Library, Cambridge, and provided with an English translation, introduc- 
tion, and notes). In making the gift of the two manuscripts (one of the tenth century, 
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the other of eleventh and twelfth centuries a.p.) to the Cambridge University Library, 
Dr. Schechter provided that for five years no one should be allowed to consult them; 
the purpose presumably being that his publication of the work might within five years 
sell sufficiently to pay for the cost of its production. Dr. Charles was therefore unable 
to produce his own text of the document from the MSS themselves, and he charges 
that Schechter’s reproduction of the text is “carelessly done”’ (p. xvii). He holds that 
scholars were entitled to receive in Schechter’s editio princeps a facsimile of the older 
MS, which consisted of only eighteen pages. As the restriction expires this year, a 
new edition directly from the MSS may be expected at once from Dr. Charles. 

The present monograph on the Zadokite Work was a preprint from, and is now 
incorporated in, the great two-volume edition by Charles of the Old Testament A poc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha (II, 785-834). No changes have been made in the material 
except that the Preface has been omitted, and unfortunately also the Index of Passages 
from the Scriptures and Other Ancient Books Directly Connected or Closely Parallel 
with the Text. Charles’s English translation is his own, not that of Schechter’s edi- 
tion, and is worked out with the full assistance of numerous articles and reviews of 
the Work which appeared promptly after Dr. Schechter’s publication. Of these the 
most important after Schechter’s was by Lévi, “Un écrit sadducéen antérieur a la 
ruine du Temple” (Revue des études juives, LXI [1911], 161-205). 

The essential point of Schechter’s hypothesis is that the Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work do not make us acquainted with any standard phase of Judaism in the New 
Testament period, but only with a heretical sect of Jews that was small and 
insignificant. 

Dr. Charles proposes a quite different view, and is confident of its correctness. 
The Zadokite sect, from which this writing came ca. 18-8 B.C., arose about 175 B.C. 
among the priests of the Jews in Palestine. They were a reforming party of the priests, 
opposed to the Hellenizing party which had developed so much strength by the time 
of Antiochus IV. This conservative, patriotic, devout party of the priests did not, 
however, succeed with the reform of the priesthood they attempted. They withdrew, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion, to Damascus, but later they returned and carried 
on their reform movement in Palestine. Here they came into conflict with the Phari- 
sees, who are severely attacked in the Fragments; for the Zadokites were adherents 
of the written Scriptures, rejecting the oral tradition and therewith the authority of 
the Pharisees. As priests, also, the Zadokites claimed superior rights of teaching and 
judging the Jewish people. Further, the Zadokites were more intensely ethical and 
religious than either Pharisees or Sadducees. As to doctrine, they were much like 
the Pharisees, for they shared their theological and eschatological beliefs—they were 
ardent Messianists, and valued the apocalyptical writings. 

Indeed, Charles thinks that the Zadokites were precursors of the Christians, 
having more in common than any other Jewish party with the religious faith and the 
ethical ideal of Jesus and his followers. He thinks we may explain the disappearance 
of the Zadokites from Jewish history and literature by the assumption that they 
became Christians, and so lost their identity as an earlier sect. If Dr. Charles’s hypoth- 
esis should prove the true one, we are in possession of important new facts concerning 
the religious life of the Jewish priests in the period when Christianity was evolving 
out of first-century Judaism. 

C. W. V. 
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LICHTENSTEIN, J. Commentar zum Maithius-Evangelium. Nach der Neube- 
arbeitung des Verfassers herausgegeben von ProFessor H. LAIBLE und 
Paut LeEvertorr. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 143 pages. M. 2.50. 
This book is a rare specimen, a modern Jewish Christian’s translation of the 

Gospel of Matthew into Hebrew, together with a brief commentary on the translated 

text. The form in which it now appears, as No. 4 of the publications of the Institutum 

Delitzschianum, at Leipzig, is a second edition, thoroughly revised by the author and 

published after his death by Laible and Levertoff. The chief value of the volume 

lies in the parallels from Jewish writings, talmuds, targums, and Midrash, copiously 
adduced on every page. Its tendency is exhibited on the one hand by the fact that 
it breathes throughout an earnest missionary spirit, on the other by the very conserva- 
tive attitude of the author in regard to such matters as the virgin birth, fulfilment 
of prophecy, etc. Nevertheless, the exegetical notes show acquaintance with such 
modern literature as Dalman’s Worte Jesu. a 


Kent,C.F. The Life and Teachings of Jesus, according to the Earliest Records. 

New York: Scribner, 1913. 337 pages. $1.25. 

Professor Kent thinks it desirable to find a substitute for the complex and laborious 
method of using a harmony of the Gospels for the study of the life and the teaching of 
Jesus. The particular feature of his book is the presentation of such a substitute. He 
has arranged and condensed the gospel narratives into a single continuous account 
of Jesus’ ministry. The material used is chiefly taken from Mark and from the dis- 
course sections of Matthew and Luke. Little is introduced from the Gospel of John, 
except in the last chapter on “ Jesus the Savior of Mankind,” where the christological 
teaching of the book is summed up. The author has constantly to choose between 
the parallel accounts of incidents and teachings in two or three of the Gospels; he 
has also to decide from time to time what synoptic material he will omit as not belong- 
ing to “the oldest records imbedded in the four New Testament Gospels.” But the 
reader is not sufficiently informed as to the process employed, as to the criteria by which 
the author determines what is original with Jesus and what is to be regarded as modi- 
fication, accretion, or supplementation of the Apostolic age. Besides, one might 
surely have expected to find in the book an index of Scripture passages, showing just 
what material had been introduced from each Gospel, and the particular page on which 
it appears and receives exposition. 

Two mechanical features of the book are objectionable. The first is the absence 
of regular division and chapter numbers. High roman numerals are used in this book 
consecutive with Old Testament passages similarly arranged and enumerated in the 
four volumes of the “Historical Bible” series which precede the present one. Such 
a system of notation is intelligible, but so far as this life of Jesus is concerned it is to 
the last degree impracticable and irritating, for the high roman numerals are clumsy, 
slow to read, and confusing to use in referring to the chapters of the book. The second 
defect is the glaring disproportion between the large black-face type in which the 
gospel passages are given and the very small type in which the body of the book is 
printed. 

The contents of the book are well arranged. The material from the Gospels is 
presented in an English translation that seems to be based upon the Revised Version, 
and yet is reworked by the author into a more modern style. The manner of exposi- 
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tion is simple, straightforward, and attractive. There is some critical discussion, as 
of the miracles, on pp. 97-108, where the author concludes: “‘Thrown into the crucible 
of historical criticism, the great majority of the gospel miracles emerge unscathed’”’; 
and of the resurrection, on pp. 298-310, where he bespeaks a hearing for the view that 
these appearances were “inner spiritual experiences.” But the author does not enter 
upon the treatment of the newer fundamental historical questions with which New 
Testament scholars are now engaged. The book represents in general the commonly 
accepted conservative views of the life and teaching of Jesus, for the practical purpose 
(one may perhaps judge) of making the work available for use in Sunday-school and 
Y.M.C.A. classes (see p. vi, last paragraph). Doubtless also it is intended for college 
courses in Bible-study, and is the kind of book some instructors will use. Yet it is 
too brief, simple, superficial, and non-critical for a thorough historical study of the 
life and teaching of Jesus; the point of view, the principles of investigation and inter- 
pretation, the genetic and comparative method which belong to the scientific study of 
history, come slowly to be applied to the historical study of the Bible, even in the 
colleges where other history and literature are scientifically taught. cure 


Lester, CHARLES S. The Historic Jesus: A Study of the Synoptic Gospels. 

New York: Putnam, 1912. 426 pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Lester feels that the most important of all religious questions are those which 
center in the life and teaching of Jesus. He finds the gospel figure of Jesus overlaid 
with mythology and dogmatic fictions, and he seeks to recover the real Jesus of history 
back of these theological interpretations of his person and work. When this is accom- 
plished, he holds that Jesus will “be recognized as the permanent source of the moral 
power of the world”’ (p. vii). 

The author does not claim to be a first-hand scholar in dealing with the funda- 
mental historical, psychological, and philosophical problems. He has, however, 
given studious attention to the recent literature of the subject, and has introduced 
us to the books from which he has learned most (see the list on pp. 415-17). His 
major interest, as one readily sees, is with respect to the supernatural element in the 
Gospels, which in his judgment must be wholly set aside as beyond the historical 
facts of Jesus’ career. The critical process for obtaining this result consists in an 
entire disregard of the Fourth Gospel, and a sifted use of the material contained in 
the Synoptics. He has chosen Wellhausen’s commentary on Mark as his specific 
guide. This leads Mr. Lester to deal more with the events of Jesus’ life than with 
his teaching. In fact, he feels that the teaching of Jesus, as it is contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels, is pretty much as Jesus himself gave it, with the exception of the 
claim to messiahship and the theological interpretation of his death. But the events 
of his life reported by the Gospels are in need of rigid investigation. 

Mr. Lester’s judgment goes with the radical school in almost every case with 
which he deals. The Gospels were written late—Mark ca. 67 A.p., Luke by an unknown 
author ca. 100 A.D., Matthew by an unknown author ca. 120 A.p.; the last preceded 
by an Aramaic gospel bearing the name of Matthew, written in Judea ca. 75 A.D. The 
chronology of the ministry is not worked out fully, but the public life is thought to 
have occupied at least three years, beginning in 29 A.D. and ending with the cruci- 
fixion, in 32 A.D.; the latter a date that has almost no advocates. The Gospel of Mark, 
although more historical regarding Jesus than Luke and Matthew, is nevertheless an 
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apologetical writing specifically designed to inculcate christological doctrine. Jesus 
did not claim to be the Messiah; his message was a simple, plain message of religion 
and morality, set in the apocalyptical framework of current Jewish messianism. 
“All his efforts were in the direction of making as many as possible believe so entirely 
that the kingdom was really coming as to alter their lives to correspond with its ideals, 
and so be found worthy of citizenship when it should come”’ (p. 96). 

But shortly after his death his followers began “‘to preach a totally different gospel, 
the burden of which was that he was the Messiah” (p. 77). In this way the gospel 
about Jesus came to usurp the gospel of Jesus, and has maintained this supremacy 
until today, engendering “the rival ecclesiasticisms, the ponderous and discordant 
theologies, together with the wars, persecutions, and fanaticisms which have so 
often disfigured the face of Christendom, and have prevented the gospel of Jesus from 
doing its beneficent work among men” (p. 77). 

The differentiation of the Jesus of history from the Christ of faith, with which 
this author is concerned, is one of the large tasks of New Testament scholarship. 
Mr. Lester’s contribution to the discussion will promote study and consideration of 
the critical problems of the Gospels. He says he has written the book “especially 
for intelligent laymen,” and to them it may be recommended—not necessarily for 
the acceptance of its views, but for a straight, vigorous, sincere grappling with some 


fundamental historical questions. 
C. W. V. 


Harris, J. RENDEL. The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Published from 
the Syriac Version. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1911. xxxvii+156+53 pages. 

This second edition of Harris’ work followed in eighteen months upon the first, 
The literature of the subject even in that short time became extensive (see the list on 
pp. ix-xii). Harris deals with this mass of opinion in his inimitably fair, appreciative» 
and discriminating way. 

Reviewing the various hypotheses, he does not find himself persuaded to change 
from the view announced in his first edition, but considers the questions still open 
and awaits new light. This second edition differs from the first chiefly by having this 
thirty-page summary of the discussion. Some slight changes have been made in the 
text and introduction. Harris’ work still stands as the leading monograph on the 


Odes. 
C. W. V. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Muss-ARNOoLT, Witt1AM. The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations 
of the World. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1914. xxi+473 pages. $3.00. 

In this handsome volume Dr. Muss-Arnolt has undertaken to give a complete 

list of all printed translations of the Prayer Book, and, as far as can be judged by a 

non-specialist (in a field where specialists are very few), the task has been performed 

with entire thoroughness. Some 200 translations are noticed, grouped under 7 

jinguistic divisions and 72 subdivisions, representing in all over 120 languages. The 

bibliographic descriptions are irreproachable in their fulness, although a purist in such 
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matters might prefer the use of centimeters for dimensions. Short biographies of the 
translators are given, with an account of the printers of the earlier editions, and in 
each case the account of the translation is prefaced with a brief narrative of the 
missionary work that led up to it. The work is, consequently, an important contri- 
bution, both to general bibliography and to the history of Anglican missions. 

As far as available tests show the collations are generally very accurate, but 
perfection seems to be unattainable in a work that involves so much unusual material. 
So on p. 428 (Whutana Book) after ‘‘Saviour,” read a comma for the stroke given; 
on p. 34 (Psalter title), read a period for the comma after “ versus,’ and (below) 
insert a period after “Vautrollerius.” At the bottom of p. 157, in the Hebrew trans- 
literation, read “mashtah” for “mashi.”” The Mexican Book of 1901, described on 
p. 98, is very much enlarged from that of 1894 and contains 312 pages. The descrip- 
tion of the Christ Church service books on p. 35 should be supplemented to give an 
account of later editions. The Hawaiian Book of 1883 was published in two editions, 
with slightly different title-pages (p. 290). A collation of the Gaelic Book of 1818 
would have been desirable, as its title is quite different from that of the reprint of 1895, 
given on p. 86. 

B. S. E. 


Breet, W. Ernest. The Medieval Papacy and Other Essays. London: 

Charles H. Kelly, 1914. xvi+334 pages. 35. 6d. 

In this volume Dr. Beet makes no claim, as in his works on earlier phases of the 
same subject, to original research. He has here given us a series of light, sketchy 
essays, with very little of originality and freshness of presentation to justify their 
appearance before the public. His Early Roman Episcopate was at least based on 
sources, though lamentably out of touch, as is also this present volume, with current 
secondary work. It is really hard to see any justification for the offering of this book 
to the public; doubtless the author finds a motive for its publication in the clientéle 
already built up by his earlier works. 

C. H. W. 


Hevssi, Kart. Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 

Mohr, 1913. xxx+613 pages. M. 9. 

The first edition of the first part of Heussi’s Kompendium appeared toward the end 
of 1907. The present volume, marking the end of the third edition, appeared toward 
the end of 1912. This volume is the product of a thorough revision; especially in the 
sections on the early church has new matter been inserted, old matter elided, and other 
portions compressed. While in this way the text has been brought up to date and 
improved, the essential character of the book has remained unchanged. 

Heussi’s Kompendium remains, as it was at first, really fitted for beginners in 
church history; or at least, we may say, more nearly adapted to beginners than are 
most of the other volumes on church history written in German. Heussi’s book is 
simple, clear, luminous. Its periodization, particularly, is excellent. On the biblio- 
graphical side, the Heussi does not compare with the Krueger, nor does it aim to do so. 
It purposely avoids giving sectional bibliographies and topical bibliographies; never- 
theless, it is preceded by a general sketch, up to date and useful, of the literature appli- 
cable to the whole field. And, indeed, “‘ useful” is the adjective to apply to the whole 
volume. It is one that every scholar will be glad to have at his hand. cae 
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Morin, GERMAIN. L’Idéal monastique et la vie chrétienne des premiers jours. 

Oxford: Parker and Son, 1914. 227 pages. 2s. net. 

This little volume is rather a manual for religious devotion than a volume for 
historical instruction. Developed toward the end of the nineteenth century, in the 
effort to instruct and inspire a group of modern Benedictines, its emphasis is on the 
‘monastic ideal,” while there is but scant information given upon the life of the early 
Christians. The author’s method is to take a brief passage from Acts, describing the 
life of the Christian group at Jerusalem, and then to show how the particular character- 
istics, revealed by the passage, have been taken up into monasticism and perpetuated 
by it. Perhaps its greatest value for the student of church history is as a document 


on “monasticism.” 
C. H. W. 


Grapin, Emme. Eustbe Historie Ecclésiastique. Livres IX-X. Sur les 
Martyrs de Palestine. Texte grec et traduction francaise avec un index 
général des deux ouvrages. [Textes et documents pour l’étude historique 
du Christianisme, publiés sous la direction de Hippolyte Hemmer et Paul 
Lejay.] Paris: Auguste Picard, 1913. Ixxxvi+541 pages. 

This handy, useful work constitutes the third and concluding volume of Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History published in this series. Besides the text and translation of the 
concluding books of the History and the work On the Martyrs of Palestine, the book con- 
tains a useful introduction, helpful notes with more or less bibliographical informa- 
tion, and a very complete index. The introduction (86 pages) touches on the process 
of composition of the History, reviewing with some dissent Schwartz’s latest opinions, 
the Greek tradition of history writing, and editions and translations of the History. 
The translation of Cousin is reviewed at some length with the purpose of showing the 
manner in which he softened many of the passages in the original because of his wish 
to make Eusebius more acceptable to modern readers. This volume completes a 
useful, annotated edition of Eusebius, with much information on the author and his 


method of writing. cae 


Knopr, RupotpH. Ausgewihlte Martyrerakten. Zweite neubearbeitete Auf- 
lage. (Sammlung ausgewahlter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quel- 
lenschriften, II, 2.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 114 pages. M. 2.50. 
The second edition of Knopf’s useful collection of early acts of martyrdom differs 

little from the first. The bibliographies are improved by the inclusion of some new 

titles and it is now possible to include the newly discovered Greek text of the Martyr- 
dom of Agape and Her Companions, of which the first edition presented only a version. 

Good bibliographies follow the several texts, but there are no introductions nor does 

the editor state what period his collection is meant to cover. One finds that the 

martyrdoms included range in date from Polycarp to the time of Diocletian. The 
indices would be more convenient if the numbers by which they refer to the several 
documents of the collection had been carried in the page headings; with documents 
from ten to fifteen pages in length, as some of these are, and numbered only at the 
beginning, the use of the indices is needlessly embarrassed. The details of printing 
are not always accurate, but the collection is, on the whole, useful and trustworthy. 
E. J. G. 


_ See 
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D6rFieR, PETER. Die Anfinge der Heiligenverehrung nach den rémischen 
Inschriften und Bildwerken. (Veréffentlichungen aus dem kirchen- 
historischen Seminar Miinchen, IV. Reihe, No. 2.) Miinchen: Verlag 
der J. J. Leutnerschen Buchhandlung (E. Stahl), 1913. 209 pages. 


The conclusions of Dr. Dérfler’s careful study point in general to a later dating of 
the origins of martyr-worship than is usually the case. In this connection he claims 
that certain of De Rossi’s and Wilpert’s conclusions must be revised. For Rome, his 
conclusion is that before the middle of the third century no worship of the martyrs 
had become associated with their graves. This conclusion, derived from a study of all 
the monumental evidence, is held to be corroborated by that of the liturgy and the 
Acts of the Martyrs. He mainfains that it was not till toward the end of the third 
century that in inscriptions the title of martyr was occasionally added. With regard 
to cult words, Dr. Dérfler emphasizes dominus or xvpwos as being the first applied 
in a cult sense to the martyrs. The earliest inscriptional example of its use he dates 
from the end of the third century or the beginning of the fourth century. The term 
Sanctus appearing later, passes, like dominus, from an expression with a courtly con- 
notation to one with a solemn, religious sense, and then into one with a technical cult 
sense. When first used it was placed before martyr; later it supplants martyr, which 
is removed to back of the name: Sancto Vitali martyri. It was not until sometime in 
the course of the fifth century that sanctus won the victory as a technical term for the 
dead who had become objects of a cult. 

As to the basis of saint-worship, this Dr. Dérfler finds in the belief, universally 
held in the Roman Empire, that continuity of life between members of a social 
group is not broken by death. Particularly is the custom of praying for one another 
to be kept up, but with this difference: the prayers of the dead, particularly the 
innocent or pious dead, are deemed more effective because of their nearness to Christ 
and God. Quite logically the Christians placed an extraordinary confidence in the 
intercessions of martyrs, so that they became an object of interest, not only to their 
immediate family, as in the case of ordinary persons, but to the whole community. 
Hence it came about (1) that the martyrs were mentioned in the church service; 
(2) that the community kept intact by yearly feasts their social connection with them; 
in short, that the martyrs were taken up into the church cult. By the end of the 
third century the martyrs had come to be looked on as helpers in every necessity of 
life, here and hereafter; also the belief in the magic power of the martyr’s body and 
relics was strongly in evidence, as well as practically all the other addenda of the saint- 
worship of the Middle Ages. 

C. H. W. 


DOCTRINAL 


GuURNHILL, J. The Spiritual Philosophy, as Affording a Key to the Solution 
of Some of the Problems of Evolution. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1914. xi+167 pages. $2.25 net. 

The vague term “spiritual philosophy”’ is defined as an endeavor by reflection 
upon the order of nature and the religious experience of man to gain a satisfactory 
theory of the origin, destiny, and meaning of the world. This is set over against 
a materialistic and mechanical philosophy. Apparently the author is not an expert 
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in any of the subjects which come under discussion, and he will convince those only 
who are already in agreement with him. To the reader at home in modern thought, 
the book, while right in purpose, will seem fragmentary, disconnected, remote, and 
the temptation will be strong to turn instead to some of the works to which reference 
is made in the text. Such books have, however, a value for theologically timid 
thinkers and for those who have come to feel that a half-way house is the end of the 
way; it may lead them to resume their journey under more competent leadership. 
C. A. B. 


Waite, Dovuctas. Forgiveness and Suffering. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1913. xi+133 pages. 3s. net. 

The author explains that this book was written in the interest of a new point of 
view at which he has arrived but has not seen described elsewhere—atonement by 
self-revelation. In the sufferings of Jesus, God suffers as direct result of sin, and 
having suffered is ready to forgive. The point of view is, however, not new, but has 
been characteristic of all who have followed in the path indicated by Robertson and 
Bushnell. 

C. A. B. 


SCHUMACHER, HeEtnRIcH. Christus in seiner Prieexistenz und Kenose nach 
Phil. 2: 5-8. I. Teil, Historische Untersuchung. Rome: Verlag des 
paepstl. Bibelinstituts, 1914. xxxi-+-236 pages. L. 4.50. 

In this exhaustive history of the interpretation of one of the most perplexing 
texts of the New Testament, Dr. Schumacher shows in the first part of his book what 
meaning has been given to dprayués in the Greek, Latin, and Syriac Fathers, in later 
and in most recent writers, and in the second part, following the same track, the mean- 
ing which has been assigned to the other significant words of this passage. 
An appended table presents the results of his inquiry as this has centered in three 
words: brdpxwy, etc., which has been interpreted as referring to pre-existence, or to 
the earthly life; “op¢% as divine nature or presupposing this, or as the divine attributes 
where deity is either implied or expressed, or else as having no relation to the deity; 
dprayusy, etc., as either emphasizing the God-likeness of Christ or as explaining 
this by various hypotheses and theories. Almost all Roman Catholic and the 
major portion of orthodox Protestant exegetes have held that this passage teaches the 
pre-existence of Christ, yet from this interpretation Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Grotius, 
and others have deviated. Since the beginning of the eighteenth century a radical 
anthropocentric position is taken by many scholars who content themselves with a 
purely earthly life or at most an ideal pre-existence of Christ, in which deity completely 
disappears. The author provides an extremely valuable aid to scholars in an exhaus- 
tive bibliography both of exegetical works and of New Testament texts. This book 
will take its place alongside of Bensow’s Die Lehre von der Kenose and Fritsch’s Philip- 
per 2: 5-8, and will henceforth be indispensable to those who would acquaint them- 
selves with the history of this baffling text. It is to be followed by an exegetical 
treatise for which this presentation has prepared the way. eas 
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